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CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS. 


HRISTMAS! 
We wonder if, after all, among all sorts and conditions of men, any 
other word in the English language awakens memories so happy and 
pure and tender! Memories, first of all, of babyhood and childish inno- 
Wa «6cence, when the world was a fairyland, and the serpent had not entered 
Eden! Memories of a mother who gave the growing child such trust in 


all things high that— “Though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 


Memories of home, where babyhood passed into childhood, and childhood 
into youth, and brothers and sisters and playmates and schoolmates 
| grew together into young manhood and young womanhood! Memories, 
too, of Christmases associated with sentiments sweeter than those of mere 
. friendships, of holiday parties and dinners where youth and beauty met 


and “Soft eyes spoke love to eyes which spoke again 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


/ Memories, too, with older men and women, of the time when children 
"came to bless their own homes, and they renewed their faith in Santa 
(Claus, and found again the glory of their lost youth in the Yule-tide sea- 
pon! se @ @ 
And now it is Christmas again! 
And again the season when the angels sang of “Peace on earth, good 
"will to men!” 
Let us then resolve, first of all, to enter into this spirit of the season. 
4 ‘We shall not enjoy our Christmas as we should, we shall not enter fully 
- into its atmosphere, if there be one against whom we hold a grudge, if 
» there be hatred in our hearts for any human being. And if we find such 
| hatred for any one, let us go first of all and be reconciled to our broth- 
- er. Then, even though our Christmas externals be few, even though no 
a gifts or luxuries adorn our homes, in our hearts we shall have the Christ- 
4 mas that is not show nor shadow, but reality and life. 
3 Let us give gifts, too, this Christmas season. It is a beautiful custom, 
and the Christmas spirit finds its finest flower in the grace of generosity. 
' Let us give gifts—to loved ones and to needy ones, remembering always 
_that we shall find no sweetness in any gift made for barter, but only 
| where love for God or- man prompts the act. 
s ses 8 
But before you give gifts, OQ man or woman, think first of those 
| whom you owe. If there is any man to whom you are indebted, perhaps 
_ your failure to pay him will keep him from giving as he would, and you 
" —giving with another man’s money you have unfairly withheld—what re- 
| ward have you? 
For honesty is greater than charity, and justice comes before generos- 
ity. If you owe any man, you can’t spend Christmas better than by go- 
ing to him and paying him. Resolve now to start the new year with a 
ilean sheet. hs age CHRISTMAS CHIMES. Edwin H_ lashfield. 
; Then, too, there is other debt-paying we might consider before we be- 
| gin our Christmas giving—some debts of love and friendship. At Christ- FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
F mas time, at least once a year, you might tell your wife that she is the best A MOTHERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING—A Group of Success- 
| little woman in the world; you might tell your parents (if you are still al- ful Mothers Discuss Child Training 
_ lowed the privilege of speaking to them) of the debt you owe them for A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG FARMER—Interesting Story of a 
> their training; you might tell your children that your hopes for the fu- Young Mississippian 
ture are wrapped up in them, and that no worthy effort they put forth DOES TILE DRAINAGE PAY?—Fifteen More Bushels Per Acre 
\ fails to find loving appreciation from you. And you might tell your friend Usual Result 
| how much his friendship has meant to you these last twelve months. FREE FARMERS’ BULLETINS—Keep This List and Order as 
4 Nor should we forget at Christmas-time the debt we owe to Him You Wish Them 4, 23 
_whose birth it celebrates—He who came to re-make the world’s philoso- HELP THE AMBITIOUS WHITE TENANT BUY LAND—The 
' phy by teaching that happiness is to be found not in what we get for Hope of the South is a Great Body of Home Owners 
ourselves, but in what we give to others; not in being served, but in serv- MAKING PLANS FOR 1912—You Can Win Success Next Year 
_ ing; not in saving one’s life for one’s self, but in losing it in work for Only by Careful Planning 
one’s fellows, and who revealed religion not as the creed and ritual of OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS BEAT THE WORLD— 
» the ancient Jews, but the joyous life and spirit of vitalized Christianity. List of Big Yields Winning Our $1,100 Worth of Prizes.... 9 
** * & PRUNING WORK—Get Your Orchard So it Can Work Well 
To all our great Progressive Farmer Family, now nearly 150,000 Next Year 
’ Strong, the Editors and business staff send greetings! May you all have THE DUTY OF KEEPING WELL—Sickness Usually One’s Own 
the merriest of Christmases, and join us two weeks hence with the spirit 
*°f courage and helpfulness that will make 1912 the happiest of all our WHAT ADVERTISING SHOULD COST—A Little Talk for “‘Busi- 
| New Years! ness”? Farmers 
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The South is All Right. 
ee 

HOSE WHO are farming well and in a good 

rotation and are getting good cotton crops 

are never the men who are always inquiring 
about the growing of crops they know nothing 
about, and which are better suited to other sec- 
tions. We have the best money-making crops in 
the South of any section of the country in cotton, 
cowpeas, winter oats, and corn. We can, of 
course, beat the world in cotton. We can beat 
the West in corn if we farm right. We can beat 
the whole country in oats sowed in the fall, and 
we can grow more stock feed of high quality with 
cowpeas and soy beans and velvet beans than 
any other part of the country, and we do not 
need to monkey with broom corn.or sunflowers. 

We can raise hogs cheaper than they can in 

the West because of the abundant food we grow 
for them to eat and harvest for themselves, and 
we can feed beef and dairy cattle more cheaply 
than the North or West. A Northern dairyman 
who went to Georgia wrote to me: “I find that 
I can make as good butter here as in Vermont; I 
can make it cheaper and can get more for it than 
in the North.’’ Corn grows larger here than in 
the North, and we can make more ensilage on an 
acre than can be grown on similar soil in the 
North. Mr. Tufts made 31 tons an acre of en- 
silage on poor sand-hills after a few years of 
improvement, fully equal in feeding value to ten 
tons of hay, which no one can grow on an acre. 
We need more silos, more pea and soy bean and 
velvet bean hay, and more cattle to eat them and 
to enrich the soil to make more corn and cotton 
and oats. In short, we need more farming and 
less planting of cotton only. 

















Some Unprofitable Buying and Selling. 





CCORDING to the statistics of the Mepart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, we exported 
from this country last year $15,000,000 

worth of cottonseed and linseed meal and bought 
$17,000,000 worth of nitrate of soda, $10,009,000 
worth of guano, and $5,000,000 worth of sulphate 
of ammonia. That is, we sold $15,000,000 worth 
of materials containing nitrogen and bought back 
$32,000,000 worth of materials containing nitro- 
gen as a chief material. If the cottonseed meal 
had been used on American farms for feed and 
manure, there would have been no need, so far 
as the farms are concerned, for the import&tion 
of so much of the other materials. We are, in 
fact, buying immense amounts of nitrogen for the 
purpose of selling it for less money than we pay 
for the imported article. And if the farmers, 
especially the cotton farmers, farmed right and 
kept their cottonseed meal at home, there would 
be no need at all for cotton farmers to buy an 
ounce of nitrogen. One importation that could be 
called a profit to the farmers was $3,000,000 
worth of clover seed. And even that should be 
saved by growing our own seed. Selling millions 
of dollars worth of high protein feed and then 
buying back nitrogenous fertilizers in which the 
nitrogen costs far more than the feed sold for, or 


rather that contained in the feed, is not a profit-, 


able business matter for the American farmers. 

I would like to see the day when not a pound of 
cottonseed meal went away from the cotton-grow- 
ing States. 





Lessons of the Cotton Situation. 


ton crop is ‘made, and the price continues be- 

low the cost of production, the farmers will 
only have received another one of the hard les- 
sons of experience that they should have been 
raising something else.’”’ So says the Charlotte 
Observer. 

Not “raising something else,’’ but in raising 
cotton and something else. It seems that we have 
the usual result of good prices for cotton. Every 
man planted all he could in hopes that the good 
prices would be maintained, and the result has 
given the speculators the chance they wanted, 
aided by the weak and distressed cotton that must 
always be sold in the fall and on a falling mar- 
ket. Even if the estimated crop of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is correct there is no good 


I IT turns out to be a fact that a bumper cot- 


The manufac- 


reason for the present low price. 
turers at home and abroad who have been holding 
off for lower prices will now be buying liberally, 
and with the weak cotton off the market the 
needs of the world will inevitably cause an ad- 


vance in price. The world was short of cotton, 
and the crop is none too much for the needs. 

But the trouble with the farmers, as I have for 
years and years insisted, is that they plant too 
many acres in cotton and get too little cotton an 
acre. If all the farmers in the Cotton Belt farm- 
ed well in a good rotation of crops, planting one- 
third as much area in cotton, and built up their 
land to a productive state, they would need less 
fertilizer, and by using improved implements 
could grow cotton for half the cost they grow it 
now, and if they grew just as much cotton on the 
one-third area that they now grow on the whole, 
the cost would be cut down seriously, and a iow 
price would not cause distress. The man who 
has done this, and has oats and wheat to sell, hay 
to feed and cattle to eat it, hogs to eat the corn 
after grazing all summer on the great variety of 
crops that can be grown in a constant succession 
in the South, will not be seriously hurt by the low 
price of cotton. 

So long as the Southern farmer buys bacon that 
the Western farmers, the railroads, the packers 
and the home merchant have all had their prefit 
out of, while he pays them all out of cotton, his 
cotton crop is going to cost him too much. The 
only security for the future is in reducing the cost 
of growing cotton by good farming. The great 
difficulty is to get the Southern farmers to farm 
well so long as cotton brings a fine price. Asa 
farmer years ago in South Carolina said to me 
when cotton was at its lowest price, and there was 
a great deal of interest manifested in diversified 
farming: ‘We will never go to farming well till 
we are whipped into it.’”” It seems that the boll 
weevil is whipping them into better farming in 
the far South. When Louisiana and Mississippi 
are selling corn, it is a good indication, and per- 
haps the boll weevil will not be an unmixed evil. 





The Leaven is Working a Little. 


of cattle and raise feed for them to eat 

during the winter, and sow rye, etc., and 
save the manure to use on my farm, instead of 
buying $500 worth of guano every year? I would 
only have to buy stock one year, and would have 
more every year, and, on the other hand, would 
have only half of my land to use for my money 
crops, as I would have to raise roughage on the 
other half. The way I propose is to raise feed 
for stock on one-half my land and my money crop 
on the other half and then reverse them. Please 
advise me.”’ 

Letters like this one show that farmers in 
the Cotton Belt are beginning to study and plan 
for something better. Our friend says that he 
works two horses, but has only 50 acres of 
cleared land. But he is beginning to realize that 
some sort of stock feeding will be of advantage, 
and doubtless, it will be. But while a short rota- 
tion is advisable for the rapid improvement of the 
land, a two-year alternating of the crop would 
hardly be the best thing. He is in a tick-infested 
section, and is thus handicapped by the quarantine 
line. He could not safely bring improved cattle 
there to feed, and there is little profit in feeding 
scrub cattle of the swamps. At least not more 
than the value of the feed could be realized from 
that sort of cattle. But he can start with the 
native cows and can buy a calf of the Polled 
Angus breed to raise for a bull, and that will give 
him some better feeders, and by breeding the 
same bull once on his heifers, and then changing 
the bull by getting another calf that he can raise 
immune to ticks he can soon have a stock of feed- 
ers little inferior to the full bloods. 

But he should go about the improvement of his 
land in a systematic way by adopting the three- 
year rotation I have often advised. His money 
crop is doubtless cotton, but that is not the only 
crop he can sell and still have roughage for stock. 
Let him divide that 50 acres into three fields in- 
stead of two. Plant one-third in corn, and among 
the corn sow peas at last cultivation. Cut the 
corn off at maturity and cure it in shocks and at 
once disk the peas down and drill in winter oats 
in September, as he is in the upper part of Eastern 
North Carolina. Save the crop of oats, and he 
will have a lot of oat straw to feed, and can at 
once sow the land in peas, or a mixture of peas 
and soy beans to make into the best hay grown 
for stock. Then sow crimson clover on the stub- 
ble after the hay is saved and in the early spring 
turn this under for cotton, and he will need only 
a liberal dressing of acid phosphate and potash, 


W ILL it not pay me better to buy $500 worth 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


vr ‘Thomas phosphate aud potash, to make the cot- 
ton crop. Four hundred pounds of phosphate and 
25 pounds of muriate of potash an acre, half in 
the furrow and half broadcast, will make him a 
cotton crop. Then sow crimson clover among the 
cotton in late September, and on that clover 
spread all winter the manure made from feeding 
the hay and corn stover and cottonseed meal ex- 
changed for seed, and in the spring turn all under 
for corn again. 

It will take but a few rounds of this rotation to 
bring the land up to making as much cotton on 
one-third as is now made on all the land, and the 
oat crop will also increase. In that section it 
ought to be easy to get the land up to making 50 
bushels of oats an acre after a crop of corn on 


clover sod and manured, and he will only have to . 


be liberal in buying phosphate and potash for the 
cotton, though at first it will pay to use some on 
the oats. He will soon find that the oats are not 
only a money crop, but they give him roughage in 
the straw that is a long ways better than cotton- 
seed hulls. With two tons of hay an acre, and 
the oats straw and corn stover, he will have a 
quantity of roughage to feed to stock and will be 
annually increasing the amount. If he gets his 
land to make 30 bales of cotton on one-third of 
the 50 acres, he will be making cotton cheaper 
than by making the same amount on the whole of 
it, and that would soon be the result if he sticks 
to the rotation. 





About Questions and Answers. 


HE Progressive Farmer does something which 
i only one other farm paper in the county, so 
far as we know, attempts to do—that is, it 
answers by mail, and as quickly as possible every 
question sent in by a subscriber, if the question is 
about anything pertaining to the farm or home. 
Thousands of questions are answered this way 
every year, and the work costs us hundreds of dol- 
lars. Still we are glad to do it, because we be- 
lieve that such direct, personal answers must be 
of value to our readers, and therefore to us. 

Some of our new readers may not understand 
our policy as to inquiries, and we take this method 
of making it plain tothem. If there is any ques- 
tion you wish to ask in regard to your farm work 
or your household affairs, send it to us and we will 
take pleasure in giving you the best information 
we can obtain on the subject. Please remember, 
too, that all these questions are not answered by 
one man or even by our regular editorial staff. We 
handle most of them, of course, from the office; 
but if you ask a question about bugs, some com- 
petent entomologist will answer it; if you wish to 
know about tile drainage, Mr. French or some one 
else who is familiar with tile drainage will reply; 
if you ask a question in cookery or housekeeping, 
Mrs. Stevens, or some one selected by her because 
of special knowledge of that particular subject, 
will respond. In short, we try to have your ques- 
tion answered by some one who knows. 

In asking questions, however, there are a few 
rules you must observe. The first of these is to 
write your name and address plainly. Some read- 
ers may have failed to get replies to their inquiries 
because they did not write their names plainly. 
Every now and then a letter sent to a wrong ad- 
dress comes back to us. Then, every once in & 
while some one will send in a question with no 
name and say ‘Please answer this in your next 
issue.”’ It is useless to make such requests. If 
you don’t want the information bad enough to sign 
your name, you don’t want it very badly. Remem- 
ber this: All letters, inquiries, etc., with no name 
on them, go to the waste-basket. It is all we can 
do with them; and to write a letter that you do 
not wish to sign is never a polite or a business-like 
thing to do. Besides, it might be weeks before we 
could get a reply in the paper—in fact, it was be- 
cause we were utterly unable to print answers to 
all the questions we got that we began the more 
expensive but far more useful policy of answer- 
ing directly by mail. 

Sign your name and address, then, just as plainly 
as possible; write inquiries on a separate slip of 
paper, if you please, and enclose a stamp—or bet- 
ter still, a self-addressed envelope. We have never 
insisted on this, but it is the business thing for 
you to do, and always makes us feel a little proud- 
er of our subscribers when they do it. 

When you tell your neighbors about The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, too , tell them of this feature. The 
ability to get direct information about some press- 
ing matter—a disease of your live stock, the 
handling of a crop, etc.,—may alone be worth dol- 
lars to you. 

So let us have the inquiries, we wish to help 
you all we can, and we’ll do our very best. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions. 


By Tait Butler. 





A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG FARMER. 


How a City-Raised Boy Took Charge of a Mississippi Farm 
and by Adopting Thorough Business Methods Has Made it Not- 


ably Profitable. 


when the writer was a member 

of the faculty of the Mississippi 
A. & M. College, there was a young 
Jew in attendance, who at that time 
was known about the college as an 
earnest, reliable and industrious stu- 
dent of fair mental capacity. Those 
who learned to know Marx Schaefer 
liked him. His quiet, gentlemanly 
manner and his strict attention to 
his own business, appealed to the 
writer, and he has watched his 
course as a farmer since leaving the 
college, with much interest and prof- 
itable encouragement to continue 
preaching the gospel of good busi- 
ness farming. 

In this section of the country Jews, 
as farmers, are not numerous. This 
race of ‘‘thoroughbred” business 
men, who are noted for their enter- 
prise, liberality and successful busi- 
ness habits and are famous for their 
hard business sense, have never be- 
come numerous as farmers. 


Marx Schaefer the Man. 


Marx Schaefer has made the same 
sort of success at farming that the 
race generally makes in other busi- 
ness lines, and for the same reasons 
and in the same way. He has sim- 
ply applied the hard business sense, 
typical of the best Jews, to the busi- 
ness of farming. I do not mean by 
this that he has not a good working 
knowledge of the sciences underlying 
farming operations. He learned much 
in this line at the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural College and more since leaving 
there, through reading and careful 
observation. He also is a man of 
character and good sound business 
honesty. In short, he is a well-bred 
young man, with a splendid father 
and, I doubt not, a high class moth- 
er, although I never had the honor 
of knowing her. I say honor of 
knowing her, advisedly, for any wo- 
man who rears a son of the type of 
Marx Schaefer, must be of revered 
and sacred memory. I have given 
this much space to the man because 
the most important factor in any suc- 
cessful undertaking is the man. 

In fact, no business is larger, bet- 
ter, or more successful than the man 
whose brain and spirit directs it. 


Starting With Nothing. 


Now, what has Marx Schaefer done 
as a farmer? No more than many 
others have done and no more than 
good business sense, energy and ag- 
ricultural intelligence will do any- 
where in the South; and yet, his suc- 
cess is so far superior to that of the 
average city-bred boy that the story 
is interesting. Indeed, the fact that 
he was reared in the city and be- 
longs to a race not especially identi- 
fied with agriculture is the chief rea- 
son for this story. Some may sup- 
pose that he had a large farm to 
start with and money to spend as he 
Pleased; but such is not the case. It 
is true, he began on the farm owned 
by his father, or members of his 
family; but he rented it and has paid 
the rent. Neither did he have any 
money except what he made or bor- 
rowed. It is true, he had the help 
of his father’s credit, which was 
800d and of assistance not to be un- 
derestimated; but Marx has never 
abused it, and he alone has met all 
Obligations from the resources of the 
farm. The farm, to start with, was 
large enough for most men, too large 
for the capacity of all but a few; 


Si fifteen or sixteen years ago, 





but it was not large enough for Marx 
Schaefer, for he has added to it and 
proved the wisdom of so doing by 
managing the enlarged farm success- 
fully. The farm, as I saw it, con- 
tains around 1,100 acres; 150 acres 
in oats, 250 acres in corn, 400 acres 
in cotton and 300 acres in pasture 
and other crops. 

We have seen farms in better con- 
dition. The house is small and no so 
good as Mrs. Schaefer deserves; but 
it is comfortable and home-like. The 
other buildings are neither expensive 
nor as good as they will be, but there 
is a dairy barn large enough to hold 
75 or 80 cows and it is modern— 
concrete floors and iron fixtures. It 
is built so it can be kept clean and, 
what is better, but not always ob- 
served, it is kept clean. There is an 
artesian well on the place that will 
deliver water 40 feet above the sur- 
face of the ground and many other 
marks of a well appointed farm, but 
there is nothing that could be called 
elegant or expensive. In fact, we 
feel certain that the place will be im- 
proved in these respects. What, then, 
is there about the farm to single it 
out from other farms? 


Promptness and Business Methods. 


First, there is a successful 55-cow 
dairy, from which milk is sold at re- 
tail in Yazoo City, two and one-half 
miles away. It is successful because 
it pays a good handsome profit 
monthly; but it is successful because 
it is well managed. There are no 
loose business methods here. Every 
bottle of milk is checked out and 
must be accounted for, accounts are 
kept accurately, feeds are raised on 
the farm, there is a large silo, and 
the manure is hauled to the fields 
daily in a spreader and put on the 
land where most needed. It takes 
money to buy a spreader, but when 
Marx Schaefer’s business sense tells 
him an implement will pay, he buys it 
—for cash if he can, on credit if he 
must. In connection with this ma- 
nure spreader occurred an incident, 
while I was visiting the farm, which 
is typical of the methods of manage- 
ment of the whole business of this 
farm. As we passed the loaded 
spreader in the forenoon Mr. Schaef- 
er remarked that at 5 o’clock in the 
evening a team would haul it out to 
the oat field. In the evening we were 
sitting on the front porch, after a 
horseback ride over the farm, and I 
noticed a three-horse team pass the 
house going towards the barn. I ask- 
ed if that team was going to take 
that loaded manure spreader out, and 
was told it was. My watch showed 
five minutes after five. Perhaps it is 
not taken out that near to the ap- 
pointed time every day, but this regu- 
larity, system and punctuality stood 
out as the prominent feature of the 
management of the place, and this 
entire place has only two white men 
on it—Mr. Schaefer, and Mr. Cox 
who looks after the feeding of the 
cows, the milking and getting the 
milk on the wagons for delivery. All 
the labor is colored, and yet every- 
thing runs as quietly and systemati- 
cally as could be wished; without 
bluster, noise, or confusion; because 
there is a master mind behind it who 
knows the negro and insists on good 
work quietly done, but deals fairly 
and positively with them all. 

I stated there were 150 acres in 
oats, and when I was there the large 
fields, free of stumps and in condi- 
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Dear Friends on the Farm: 


young workers on the farm. 
eight weeks. 
farming. 


will be given by expert men. 


men took thought. 
course will 
be at your service for instruction. 
and of drainage. 


will be free for a limited number. 
about $3.00 a month. 


For further details, write me. 


Yours very truly, 





Agricultural aad Mechanical College 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Just as soon as Christmas is over, we are} 
expecting a large number of ambitious, progressive farmers to come to 
the College to take the Winter Course which is offered free to old and 
This course begins January 3rd, and lasts 


This letter is a special invitation to you to treat yourself to a prof- 
itable vacation and join these wide-awake men in seeking more light on 
The course embraces all the modern phases of farm work and 
fifteen experieuced men will give instruction, 


The first week will be devoted to a study of the corn crop. Two North 
Carolinians, one of them an A. & M. man, have just won first prizes at 
the great corn show in Columbia. These prizes were won because these 
We want you to do as well as they. 

Then four weeks will be devoted to a study of general agriculture. This 
be thorough and helpful. 
dairy, barns, stock, orchards, farms, poultry yards of the College will all 


The last week of the course will be given over to a study of soils 
Board can be had for $2.75 a week. 
Rooms outside can be 


No other charges. 
ding in your trunk. Make upa party at home and come. 


C. L. NEWMAN, Professor Agriculture. 


In addition night lectures 


The lecture-rooms, laboratories, 


Rooms in the college dormitory 
secured for 


Bring your pillows and bed- 











tion to use any sort of machinery, 
promised a good yield. There were 
250 acres in corn and 400 acres in 
cotton. This is different from the 
days before the boll weevils came 
when more cotton and less corn and 
oats were grown; but it is also dif- 
ferent from what it will be next year 
or the year after; for Mr. Schaefer 
says he intends growing as many 
acres of corn as cotton, and will get 
to that arrangement right away. I 
have often been told that the rota- 
tion of crops is not practicable on a 
large cotton plantation, but Mr. 
Schaefer says it is, and proves it by 
the following plan: To each tenant 
house, or negro family, a certain 
number of acres are assigned, as 
many as the help in the family can 
handle. It usually consists of from 
10 to 20 acres of cotton worked by 
the negro tenant and an equal num- 
ber of acres cultivated in corn by Mr. 
Schaefer with wage hands. The two 
equal areas are side by side, and the 
one that is worked in cotton by the 
negroes this year is next year plant- 
ed in corn, with peas at laying-by 
time, by Mr. Schaefer. In this way 
the entire cotton crop will be on a 
pea stuble of the year before. All 
the place was not under this system 
at my visit, but 500 acres were, and 
Mr. Schaefer says the increased yields 
of cotton show the wisdom and profit 
of the plan and that all the farm 
used for corn and cotton will be put 
under that system or rotation at 
once. 

If Marx Schaefer, a city-raised, 
boy up to 17. can take this farm, 
pay rent for it, buy and pay for 500 
acres more alongside of it, and 
achieve success by the methods, and 
along the lines advocated by The 
Progressive Farmer, of which he is a 
reader, surely there is a future to 
Southern agriculture and hope for 
every boy who will equip himself 
with a knowledge of farming—which 
includes business as well as agricul- 
tural knowledge—and then give to 
it the industry and persistent effort 
which is required to achieve success 
in any other line. 


The Woman’s Part. 


But Marx Schaefer has _ not 
achieved success alone. He has, as 
a helpmeet, a little woman, also city- 
raised, who in addition to being a 
true mother and a home builder, is 
truly a help-meet in the business. 





Any. woman who is a true mother 
and a good home-maker might well 
rest secure in her honors, for none 
greater can come to any woman; but 
Mrs. Schaefer is not only contented 
on the farm, but also takes an in- 
terest in the business of the firm, 
and because of this interest knows 
the details of its management. As 
typewriter and bookkkeeper she also 
renders valuable help in an import- 
ant but much neglected part of 
farm management. 

When I left this happy little fam- 
ily and this splendidly managed and 
profitable farm, I felt a desire to take 
off “my hat in respectful homage to 
true manhood and womanhood and 
to the ability and energy displayed 
in its daily management. It requires 
more executive ability to manage this 
farm than to be Governor of the 
State, more knowledge than to prac- 
tice medicine or law, and as much 
true bravery, devotion to duty and 
force of character as to win success 
on the battlefield. 

It is this sort of ‘‘great men” the 
South needs, and on this class she 
should bestow her greatest honors. 





Here’s 


the Most 


for Your Money 
In a Harrow 


The only harrow that crushes, cuts, lifts, turns 
smoothes and levels any kind or condition of 
soil in one operation. Works every inch of 
the soil. Sharp, sloping knives cut through to 
undersoil, chopping sod or trash buried by plow 
—and leaves it buried where it does most good 
as fertilizer. The enly implement you need 
to follow the plow. 


_ . Pulverizing 
ACME carey. Sic 
Crusher, Leveler 


ives you the most for your money because it 

oes better work, in less time, with less strain 
on your horses--islightestin weight and in draft 
—is thelowest priced riding harrow, guaranteed 
unbreakable. Made entirely of steel and iron, in 
a@ size to suit your needs—3 ft. to 17}4 ft. wide. 

* Preparation of the Soil’’—FREE 

The study of this book—written by_ highest 
authorities—means better crops and bigger 
profits. Send postal now, then ask your dealer 
about the Acme. 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc. 236 Division Ave. ,Millington,N.J, 
General Agents, John Deere Plow Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FREE FARMERS’ BULLETINS FOR WINTER READING. 





Keep This List and Send a Postal to Your Congressman or to 


the Secretary of Agriculture for a Few at a Time as You Wish 


Them. 


Pranmers Bulletins issued by the 
not included all the bulletins issued 
service to our readers. 


culture and sent free to farmers upon request. 


OR SEVERAL years now we have published annually a list of the 


United States Department of Agri- 
In this list we have 
, but only those likely to be of most 


There is so much valuable information and s0 
much help in farm and household work to be had from these bulletins that 
we would scarcely feel right if we let the year 1911 go by without again 


calling attention to the desirability of our farmers getting these bulle- 


tins and studying them during their leisure hours. 


er’s season of greatest leisure, there 
and read them. We are giving below 
jects. Select those which treat of the 


Plant Seeds. 
441. Lespedeza. 
. - hum Crops. 
As this is the farm- pa ge ay Sorghu p 
could be no better time to get them 458. The Best Two Sweet Sor- 


a list classified according to sub- 
subjects in which you are most in- 


terested and write at once to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or to your Congressman, for six or eight bulletins at a time, and 


when you have read these, send and 
by number always. 


Livestock and Dairy. 


22. 

49. 

55. 

96. 

106. 

137. 

166. 

170. 

179. 

205. 

241. 

258. 
tion. 

280. 
Farm. 

292. Cost of Filling Silos. 

346. Computation of Rations for 
Farm Animals. 

348. Bacteria in Milk. 

349. Dairy Industry in the South. 

350. Dehorning Cattle. 

351. The Tuberculin Test. 

355. Successful Poultry and Dairy 
Farm. 

378. Methods 
the Fever Tick. 

379. Hog Cholera. 

411. Feeding Hogs in the South. 

438. Hog Houses. 

439. Anthrax. 


Weeds. 


28. Weeds and How to Kill Them. 

86. Thirty Poisonous Plants. 

188. Weeds Used in Medicine. 

279. A Method of Eradicating 
Johnson Grass. 

306. Dodder. 


368. Bindweed, or Morning Glory. 


Irish and Sweet Potatoes, 
35. Potato Culture. 
91. Potato Diseases and Treat- 
ment. 
324. Sweet Potatoes. 
407. The Potato as a Truck Crop. 


Cotton. 

36. Cottonseed and Its Products. 

48. The Manuring of Cotton. 

209. Controlling the Boll Weevil 
at Ginneries. 

223. Miscellaneous Cotton Insects. 

286. Comparative Value of Cotton- 
seed and Cottonseed Meal in Fertiliz. 
ing Cotton. 

290. The Cotton Boll-worm. 

302. Sea Island Cotton. 

314. Breeding Early Cotton to Es- 
cape Boll Weevil. 

333. Cotton Wilt. 

344. The Boll Weevil Problem. 

364. A Profitable Cotton Farm. 


Fertilizers and Soil Fertility. 


44. Commercial Fertilizers. 
77. The Liming of Soils. 


The Feeding of Farm Animals. 
Sheep Feeding. 

The Dairy Herd. 

Raising Sheep for Mutton. 
Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 

The Angora Goat. 
Cheese-Making on the Farm. 
Principles of Horse Feeding. 
Horse-Shoeing. 
Pig Management. 
Butter-Making on the Farm. 
Texas Fever and Its Preven- 


A Profitable Tenant Dairy 


of Exterminating 


187. Drainage of Farm Lands. 

192. Barnyard Manure. 

242. An Example of Modern Farm- 
ing. 

245. Renovation of Worn-Out 
Soils. 

257. Soil Fertility. 

278. Leguminous Crops for Green 
Manuring. 


299. Diversified Farming Under 
the Plantation System. 

310. A Successful Alabama Farm. 

326. Building Up a Run-down Cot- 
ton Plantation. 


113. The Apple and How to 
get others you may wish. Order Grow It. 
118. Grape Growing in the South. 


370. Replanting a Farm for Profit. 

398. Farm Practice in the Use of 
Commercial Fertilizers. 

406. Soil Conservation. 

437. A System of Tenant Farming 
and Its Results. 


Poultry. 


51. Standard Varieties of Chick- 
ens. 
64. Ducks and Geese. 


177. Squab Raising. 

200. Turkeys. 

234. The Guinea Fowl. 

236. Incubation and Incubators. 

287. Poultry Management. 

445. Marketing Eggs Through the 
Creamery. 


452. Capons and Caponizing. 
Birds and Wild Animals. 


54. Some Common Birds. 

369. How to Destroy Rats. 

383. How to Destroy English Spar- 
rows. 

396. 

456. 


The Muskrat. 
Grosbeaks and Their Value. 


Tobacco. 


60. Methods of Curing Tobacco. 

82. The Culture of Tobacco. 

83. Tobacco Soils. 

120. Insects Affecting Tobacco. 

343. Tobacco in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


Vegetables and Trucking Crops. 


61. Asparagus Culture. 

154. The Home Fruit Garden. 

220. Tomatoes. 

231. Spraying for Cucumber and 
Melon Diseases. 

232. Okra. 

254. Cucumbers. 

255. The Home Vegetable Garden. 

282. Celery. 

289. Beans. 

307. Roselle. 

354. Onion Culture. 

433. Cabbage. 

434. Home Production of Onion 
Seed and Sets. 

460. Frames in Truck Growing. 


Corn. 
81. Corn Culture in the South. 


229. The Production of Good Seed 
Corn. 

253. The Germination of Seed 
Corn. 

303. Corn Harvesting Machinery. 

313. Harvesting and Storing Corn. 

400. A More Profitable Corn Plant- 


ing Method. 
414. Corn Cultivation. 
415. Seed Corn. 


Trees and Forestry. 


99. Insect Enemies of Shade 
Trees. 
173. Primer of Forestry, Part I. 


228. Forest Planting and Manage- 
ment. 

358. A Primer of Forestry, Part II. 

423. Forest Nurseries for Schools. 

Forage Crops. 

101. Millets. 

164. Rape as a Forage Crop. 

194. Alfalfa Seed. 

224. Canadian Peas. 

246. Saccharine Sorghums_ for 
Forage. 


Impurities 


Farm. 


ue of Market Hay. 


ghums 


260. Seed of Red Clover and Its 


288. 
312. 


Non-Saccharine Sorghums. 


A Successful Southern Hay | * 


318. 
339. 
316. 
362. 


Cowpeas. 

Alfalfa. 

Meadow Fescue. 

Conditions Affecting the Val- 


f: 
t 


372. Soy Beans. 
382. The Adulteration of Forage 


for Forage. 
Orchard and Small Fruits. 


156. 
157. 
Lia. 
181. 
198. 


The Home Vineyard. 
The Propagation of Plants. 
Scale Insects on Citrus Trees. 
Pruning. 
Strawberries. 

213. Raspberries. 

238. Citrus Fruit Growing in the 
Gulf States. 

243. Fungicides and Their Use. 

284. Insect and Fungus Enemies 
of the Grape. 

291. Evaporation of Apples. 

440. Spraying Peaches. 

Small Grains. 

250. Prevention of Smut of Wheat 
and Oats. 

417. Rice Culture. 

420. Oats: Distribution and Uses. 

424. Oats: Growing the Crop. 

427. Barley Culture in the South- 
ern States. 

436. Winter Oats for the South. 

Roads. 

311. Sand-Clay and Burnt-Clay 
Roads. 

321. 

338. 


Use of the Split-Log Drag. 
Macadam Roads. 

Miscellaneous. 

62. Marketing Farm Produce. 

104. Notes on Frost. 

126. Practical Suggestions 
Farm Buildings. 

127. Important Insecticides. 

190. Clearing New Land. 

167. Cassava. 

174. Broom Corn. 

196. Usefulness of the Toad. 

239. The Corrosion of Fence Wire. 

277. Alcohol and Gasoline in Farm 
Engines. 

301. Home-Grown Tea. 

347. The Repair of Farm Equip- 
ment. 

367. Lightning and Lightning Con- 
ductors. 

387. Preservative Treatment 
Farm Timbers. 

403. Concrete Fence Posts. 


for 


of 


422. Demonstration Work on 
Southern Farms. 

431. The Peanut. 

442. Treatment of Bee Diseases. 

447. Bees.. 

461. Concrete on the Farm. 

474. Use of Paint on the Farm. 





Now What Did She Mean? 


At a recent wedding a baby had 
shrieked without intermission to the 
great annoyance of the guests, etc. 
As the bridal party was leaving the 
church a slight delay occurred. One 
of the guests seized the opportunity 
to say to the first bridesmaid: 

‘‘What a nuisance babies are at a 
wedding!”’ 

“Yes, indeed!” answered the 
bridesmaid angrily. ‘‘When I send 
out the invitations to my wedding I 
shall have printed in the corner: ‘No 
babies expected.’ ’—Judge. 





SEED CORN, POULTRY AND HOG FARM 

Biggs 7 ear, Cockes and Mariboro prolific seed corn on 
the cob or shelled $2 per bushel. 300 bushels for sale. 
We grow it for seed. Large White Wyandotte cockerels 
and pullets. Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns. We 


you. 
W. J. GROOME, & SONS. Route 3. Greensboro ¥ 


Corn 16 3-4c. Per Bu. 


* That isfallfit costs iffyou 'grow BUTTS GIANT 
CORN. 91i‘years improvement. Write J. E. 





oran axe. 


know, and every workman, no matter how 
pert he may be, is how to buy tools with 
absolute certainty that they will be right 
quality, temper and adjustment. 


satisfactory tools is never to buy unknown te 
Ask any carpenter how he selects a saw, a chise 
a bit and he will tell you that he always specifi 
a certain manufacture. 
them not by the looks, but considers only 

name of the company who made them. : 


Company made an important decision that 
to change the entire business of making 
selling tools. 
quality before everything else, and they dete 
mined that quality should be maintained in 
tools, first, last and all the time. 


tify these tools and a trade mark was devised 
be stamped on every Keen Kutter tool. + 
article bearing this mark$was backed up with 
unconditional gvarantee by the makers thati 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMS 





POOR ECONOMY TO BUY CHEAP TOOIS” 
There is not a farmer in the land who has 
ome sort of an outfit of carpenter tools. 


re just as necessary to his work as a hay 









































































It is hardly necessary, therefore, to say to fj 
armer that it is poor economy to buy infer 
ools. -About what the farmer would like 


The way to avoid all chances of buying w 


In other words, he 
Over forfy years ago the Simmons Hard 


They believed that people w 


The name Keen Kutter was adopted to id , 


+ vel 


anything should prove wrong, even af‘e # 
hardest kind of work, the purchase price wo 

be willingly refunded. This methe« o1 navi 
o e general brand for all tocls removes any 
i: buying. : 
For their own protection. the Simmons Hi 

ware Company throvghly test very Keen Ki 
ter tool before it is stamped with the trade mai 

that guarantees it. j 
The name Ke‘n Ku t°r covers the «nly ce 
plete !ine of tools and cutlery urder one naj 
and trade ma k backed by such a guarantee, © 
It is pos: ible that Kern Cutte trols m y co 
trifle more than some others. Ifso, the di 
erence in pricc is for better quality, more skill 
workmanship, more «ccurate balance and adj 
ment, more ability for hard work, more yearsi 
good, hard service. The name costs nothin 
The buyer merely pays for what the name & 
presents. 4 
There is hardly a hardware store that dces} 

keep a full line of Keen Kutter gvods, ‘and ff 
dealer is always glad to hear anyone ask for E 

Kutter tools and cutlery, beeause he knows 
will be a satisfied customer. 


aS 


Plant breeding and selecting 
has been our business for years. 
We market the results in the 
shape of thoroughbred vegetable 
and flower seeds. ey grow 
good crops. 

1912 SEED ANNUAL 
FREE ON REQUEST 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
make big 


COW yields. Un- 


surpassed for soiling, hay or ferti 
Will grow anywhere corn does. — 
are cow pea and soy bean speci 
Ask us about seed, planting, harvestt 
etc. Booklet free. Write for it today 
HICKORY SEED CO., 127 Trade St., Hickory, NE 
Mixed Pe 


COW PEAS 3.53 


low Soy Beans, Amber and Orange C* 
Seed, Piedmont Long Staple Cottd 
Seed. Write for prices. E 


Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. & 


COTTON 


Every cotton-grower large 

or emall cthonld write to q 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, G 
tor bistory and descriptive circular of ols 
ind prolific cotton, witb price of seed It’st 


ind will be worth bundreds of dollars to 
Quick maturity and will make 8 bales ver 




























































PEAS and SOY 
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Clay, Whip 
New Era, @ 






































































































































































gives three engines at 
of one. Many other exclusive 
features. 

















80 Days’ Free 

Guaranteed 10 years. 
Here’s your chance to 
do away with help 
and save money, time 
andiabor. Absolutely ¥ 




































BUTTS, Route 2,\Ethelsville, Ala. 
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“Saturday, December 23, 1911.] 


MAKING PLANS FOR 1912. 


As Many Bales of Cotton on Fe wer Acres—Using Poorer Acres 
For the Growing of Soil Improving Forage Crops—Planting of 


Trees and Orchards—Repairing of 


Houses. 


By J. F. Duggar, Alabama Field Editor. 


4 E ARE all so much wrapped 
W up in the work that we are 

doing at the present moment 
that we often fail to take time 
enough and to give thought enough 
to plans for the future. This is espe- 
cially true in farming. The early 
opening of the cotton crop gave 
promise of its early picking and op- 
portunity to do much work in the 
fall. However, scarcity of labor, bad 
weather, and other conditions have 
delayed the gathering the last part 
of the crop. Now, however, as we 
enter the winter season with its long 
evenings, a part of which can be de- 
voted to reading and reflection, we 
can no longer postpone the planning 
of whatever changes it seems desir- 
able to make in our farming oper- 


* ations for the coming year. 


crop. 


The present article is not intended 
to cover what are usually considered 
the most important items in the sys- 
tem of farming—namely the organi- 
zation of labor, the relative propor- 
tion of the different crops, etc. Our 
purpose here is rather to mention 
some of the details that we are prone 
to overlook. 

However, there is one important 
general principle on which it is hoped 
that most thoughtful farmers have 
already made a definite decision. I 
refer to a reduction in the area de- 
voted to cotton on those farms where 
in 1911 practically every acre availa- 
ble for cotton was devoted to this 
This is not here urged as a 
means of reducing the size of the 


' world’s cotton crop in 1912, desirable 


as that might seem to be from the 


standpoint of prices obtainable from a 


a 


small crop in comparison with a large 
one. The point I would stress here 


“is that an over-cropped cotton plan- 


tation would yield more profit by pro- 


- ducing an equal number of bales on 


a smaller number of acres. 


Let us 


* consider carefully whether it would 
' not be profitable to take each of the 


' steps necessary for this result. These 


/’steps are in brief, better prepara- 
| tion of the land, ample provision in 


















- amount of fertilizer now 
' Many acres on perhaps two-thirds of 


_team and labor for more frequent 
» and more timely cultivation of every 


crop, and the concentration of the 


used on 


the present cotton acreage. 
If this be done there will be less 


| danger of failure from any shortage 
| of the labor supply that may occur 
» later in the year, less danger that 


the crop during periods of wet or 
' unfavorable weather will be overrun 

by grass, and th» indirect advantage 
_that a smaller avreage, even though 
looking to an eq! al yield, would have 
»& stimulating ef ect on prices of cot- 
» ton. 
_ This course v ould also in the end 
»be profitable fr m the standpoint of 
the permanent improvement of the 
‘Property, sinc the poorer acres 
' thrown out of cultivation in cotton 
|Should be dev: ed to the growing of 
-80me crop th '. would improve the 










fland, such a cowpeas, soy beans, 
‘Velvet beans peanuts, ete. This 
»Would put tr « farmers in position 
eto make larg: vields on comparative- 
Wy small acre es in 1913. What an 
Uvantage th would be everywhere, 


Pecially in !nose regions which by 
4 oat time sh ( have been invaded by 
® boll wee~il. 

Among th’ minor points which are 
Well worth ) aring in mind in plans 
por next yea are the growing neces- 
ity for put’ -g the tenant houses in 
etter order f the land owner would 
mtract and ‘etain the best class of 
slants; th profit through increased 


valuation of the entire property that 
comes from a judicious use of paint; 
the enhancement of the value of the 
farm by the planting of shade trees 
near the present houses or on sites 
where in future it may be desirable 
to erect buildings; and the satisfac- 
tion that will result from the judi- 
cious planting for home use of an 
orchard with a succession of fruits 
to supply the table throughout the 
season. 





HOW THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
HELP. 
ee 
“They Furnish the Quickest and 
Surest Way of Learning of New In- 
ventions, and the Best Way of Do- 
ing Things.” 


I have just finished reading The 
Progressive Farmer and I am writing 
to thank you for the suggestion con- 
tained in your grinder advertisement 
on the last page. For several years 
I have owned a horse-clipping ma- 
chine and last summer I purchased 
a Harman tool-grinder. I fixed my 
clipping machine so that I could run 
it with an engine, but the grinder 
was such a success that I found I 
didn’t need an engine for it. As 
soon as I looked at the advertisement 
I went down to the barn and looked 
at my grinder and clipping machine. 
It just takes me about three minutes 
to consolidate my machine; that’s all. 
Runs as light as a sewing machine. 

Now that’s one thing I got out of 
and advertisement. And I am all 
the time picking up something in 
the same way. Advertisements are 
as distinctly educational in value as 
reading matter of many other kinds. 
the quickest, surest and most thor- 
ough way of learning of all the new 
inventions, of the new methods of 
doing things, and of the improve- 
ments that are being made from time 
to time on almost every article man- 
kind finds a use for. And I am 
much obliged to you for what I got 
cut of that advertisement. 

A. C. HOLLOWAY. 

Harnett, N. C. 





VALUE OF WOOD ASHES. 


Several inquirers have come to the 
Editors recently regarding the value 
of wood ashes as a fertilizer. Wood 
ashes contain potash, lime and phos- 
phorie acid, which may be of use on 
soils where these are needed. Hard 
wood ashes are richer in potash thau 
those from soft woods, the amounts 
contained ranging from 16 to 40 per 
cent. These amounts of potash are 
only found in fresh ashes, free from 
moisture and foreign matter and un- 
leached. 


Ashes as ordinarily found are said 
to contain 4 to 6 per cent of potash, 
2 per cent of phosphoric acid and 
30 per cent of lime; but leached 
wood ashes, which are the kind gen- 
erally asked about by our readers, 
usually contain 30 per cent or more 
of moisture, 1 to 1% per cent of 
potash and phosphoric acid each, and 
27 to 29 per cent of lime. 

There are soils, such as thuse of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
parts of other States, that do not ap- 
pear to be benefited by applications 
of potash alone which show benefits 
resulting from applications of ashes. 
These benefits can scarcely all come 
from the small amount of phosphoric 
acid contained in wood ashes or from 
the potash and phosphoric acid on 
solis where both these so-called plant 
foods are needed.. The good results 
which are generally obtained from 





the application of wood ashes must, 
therefore, come from the mixture of 
all these materials or from the lime 
which they contain. The latter is 
probably the true explanation. The 
question generally asked is: Will it 
pay to haul wood ashes, which have 
been more or less leached, and apply 
to lands for growing general crops 
like corn, cotton, oats, etc. 


The answer to this question must 
depend (1) on the character of the 
woods from which the ashes come, 
(2) the amount of leaching they have 
undergone and the moisture and for- 
eign matters which they contain, and 
(3) the distance which they must be 
hauled or the cost of such hauling. 

Generally speaking, on lands need- 
ing lime and potash, especially sandy 
lapds, it will pay to haul wood ashes 
of average quality, providing the dis- 
tance ‘is not over 2 or 3 miles and 
the roads and other facilities for 
hauling are such that large loads 
may be hauled. 

When ashes are applied, the best 
method is probably to break the land, 
scatter the ashes broadcast and har- 
row in with a smoothing harrow, 10 
days or two weeks before planting 
the crop. 





A GOOD PLAN TO FOLLOW. 


I am a very poor hand to get sub- 
scribers for a paper. About as good 
way as I have ever tried is to pay for 
it and send it to them. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, the proposi- 
tion you made me was The Progres- 
sive Farmer 10 weeks for 10 cents, I 
to send you 5 cents and keep 5 cents 
for my pay for my trouble. I have 
not the time to see my friends, but 
will pay you out of my purse 5 cents 
to mail the paper to each of the nine 
friends whose names I enclose, and 
$1 to set up date of my subscription 
as far as you see proper to do so. 

JOE BROWELL. 

Wildersville, Tenn. 





Interesting Correspondence. 


Governor Giles, of Virginia, once 
addressed a note to Patrick Henry, 
demanding satisfaction: 

‘‘Sir:—I understand that you have 
called me a ‘bob-tail’ politician. I 
wish to know if it be true, and if 
true, your meaning. 

WM. B. GILES.” 

To which Mr. Henry replied: 

“Sir:—I do not recollect having 
called you a ‘bob-tail’ politician at 
any time, but think it probable I 
have. Not recollecting the time or 
occasion, I can’t say what I did mean, 
but if you will tell me what you 
think I meant, I will say whether 
you are correct or not. 

“Very respectfully, 
“PATRICK HENRY.” 

Spofford’s Library of Wit and 

Humor. 





‘‘Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.’ What are you doing to bring 
about this beneficent state? Falling 
out with your neighbors and jangling 
with your family? Better not. The 
present gain can never compensate 
for ultimate cost.—Selected. 








A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


Toa limited number of Progressive Farmer 
readers of character and standing in their 
respective communities, we shall be glad to 
send particulars concerning a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment guaranteeing 7% at 
least, with 8 or 9% asa possibility. No large 
amounts taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














Raleigh, N. C 
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yi I WILL Stop 


1°? 


Using Drugs! 


AVE you had need to make 
this resolution? Has your 
will power battled hard 

in the effort to keep it? Have 
you reached the dark hour in 
which you have said, ‘‘I CAN’T 
STOP?” 


Thousands of men and women 
have gone through this ‘‘ Valley 
of the Shadow’’—fought hard to 
escape, failed again and again, 
and found themselves at last in 
the clutch of a disease they could 
Oe ance Gea And thousands 
have been lifted up, restored to 
full health and vigor, by the 
help of the ed Institute, at 
Greensboro, N. C 
No matter how a trouble be- 
gan—illness, worries, over-work 
too often leave this dreadful 
legacy, this real slavery of the 
body—the Keeley Institute is a 
way to happy freedom. 
The ideal climate and beautiful scenery 


of Greensboro, the comfortable charm 
of the Keeley Institute itself, invite you 





to new health. Every modern conveni- 
ence is there to give the ease, quiet and 
freedom of home and a competent physi- 
cian of wide experience assures to each 
patient that zzd@ividual attention and 
care which has done so much to give this 
institution its unexampled success. 

One of the wings of the Institute, with 
its own piazzas, is reserved for ladies, 
with complete privacy of life and service 
while the general social life of the place 
invites to wholesome recreation. 


Send for this Free Book 


Learn for yourself how hundreds of vic- 
tims of drugs and alcohol and sufferers 
from neurasthenia have regained their 
grasp on happiness. Send for our book, 
It will bearevelation to you. Send today. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 





THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Regularly licensed by the 
Leslie £. Keeley Co. 














FREE TRIAL airs ap 


r+) 


YEARS 
a 


~ THIS $1.00 STROP - 
~~ FREE 


RR “EIR 
THEN, IF You vARE PLEASED, SEND Us 
ONLY $1.45, and you will own one of the best 
Razors made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop 
Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply re- 
turn the Razor. Could we make a fairer offer? 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR Is extra hollow ground, 
hand forged from Genuine Sheffield Steel. We 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and 
want you to find it ovt by giving it a fair trial. 
WRITE US A POSTAL and say, “Send me 
your Razor on 10 days’ trial. I will send you 
$1.45 or return razor.’’ We will send Razor and 
full particulars about our other offers. 
DIXIE MFG. CO., BOX 54 UNION CITY, GA. 
Formerly B. W. Middlebruoks & Co. 














WANTED 
Men to become independent farmers in Eastern 
North Caroljna—The ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot.” 
Leads for large profits onsmall capital. Write for 
booklet. C. Van Leuven, 823 Southern Bld., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


COS’ FURS 


Don’t ship your Furs toa Northern house. 
You can get highest market prices right 
here. Have never lost a trapper or dealer 
yet—because I save them money. Price 
list, ete., free. 


R. D. PASCHALL,~- 








Ridgeway, N. C. 


FURS WANTED 
. . Over twenty years buying 
furs makes my returns best. 


Prices and tags free. JOSEPH McCLAMROCK. 
Mocksville. . - North Carolina. 
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SECRETARY WILSON 


ry HE report of ‘ 

begins with a number 
i Agriculture for the prt 
paragraphs, part of which 
herewith: 


When the 


z 


cattle-fever tick is 
stroyed in the Southern States 
country will get much more meat 
from that section, and the producing 
of it will build up the farms there. 

The hog-cholera serum developed 
in this department is succe 
where it is properly made 
plied. 

Every country in the world 
has diseased plants that can not be 
sold at home can ship them to us. 
This results in great 
chestnut disease here is an 
tion. 

The schools want more of our 
lications than we have to give them. 

Seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars is the best estimate for poul- 
try products this year. 

The day is not far distant 
we will cease to import potash. 

A serious pest in the South is the 
crayfish; carbon bisulphid is a sure 
remedy. 

The phosphates are 
our country for all possible uses. 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Idaho may be mentioned as depos- 
itories. 

If good roads from the producer 
to the consuimer were general, the 
benefits to both would be consid- 
erable. 

When a foreign insect invades, 
our scientists seek its enemy where 
it came from. The natural enemy of 
the boll weevil was an ant that could 
not endure our winters, but the na- 
tive ant is getting busy. 

The object lesson in agriculture is 
the best teacher; we had 60,000 of 
them. at work last year. 

The consumer pays a dollar for 
food; the farmer gets less than 50 
vents for it. Who gets the rest? 


ssful 


and ap- 
Tt hat 
loss. The 
illustra- 


pub- 


when 


abundant in 


DOES TiLt: DR: 


‘Whatever 


’ and He 


Horace Greeley Said, 
Pay to Tile,’ 


OES tile drainage pay? The 
mere fact of being able to 
get onto his land earlier in 

et 


spring, or the fame that he will g 
among his neighbors is not 
to induce a business-like farmer to 
drain his land. Some people may 
buy automobiles in order to be 
thought to be on Easy Street, but 
no man was ever yet guilty of tiling 
his land for that purpose. Questions 
of fame, popularity and prestige are 
left in the background and the ques- 
tion of possible profit looms so big 
in the foreground that all else is 
hidden. It is true that some 
age is done for the sake of 
tion and health, but even this 
not be done were it not profita 

in the end. So we may say regard- 
ing drainage that every Mes depends 
upon the financial gain that may be 
expected from it. 

Horace Greely said, ‘‘Whatever 
land it pays to till it will also pay to 
tile,’ and while this is not entirely 
true the following is certainly true: 
“Some land is does not pay to till 
would pay if it were tiled,’ and it 
would be found to be the richest and 
most productive land in the State. 

But if a man on wet endcatned 
land can make a living, he can make 
more than a living after draining his 
land. If he will borrow money to 
pay for tile and the cost of putting 
them in the ground; he can get 4a 
real profit in addition to the payment 
of principal and interest. Drainage 
will pay this profit from the time 
the drains are completed, for there is 
no other expense of buying and sell- 
ing, putting in or taking out of the 


enoug! i 


iad 
arain- 
Sanita- 


vould 


‘'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


Government agencies that con- 
blic health should be group- 
rether one bureau. 
partment of Agriculture has 
i Southern States 
ssons in the fields, 
Southern farmers in 
were instructors. 
should be organized in 
along lines of greatest 


the 
all the States 
necessity. 

Our sy 


fonltv an 
rQUity and 


stems of land are 
robbing 
provide 


should 


renting 
result in soil 
renter can not 
the owner 
furnish them, so that ro- 
ion of crops may be had, and hay 
be fed on the farm. 
The Southern farm boy is showing 
y to grow more of all crops on 


the 


estic an 


where 
imals, 


nge to 


1 grains may 


te the farmer’s boy toward a 
uable life on the farm. 

Uplift the farm home through the 
education of the farmer’s daughter 
toward greater usefulness and attrac- 
tiveness in the farm home. 

Save all the 
the farm, 
are to 
greatest 


‘ } 
more Val 


liquid fertilizers on 
to be applied where crops 
grow; this will recover the 
farm waste of our times. 

There is great promise in the fact 
that whole classes of graduates of 
agricultural colleges go back to the 
farms, having learned how to make 
them profitable. 

Our foresters are learning by ex- 
periments how to re-forest 30,000 
acres in a year; ten times as much 
must be planted annually to cover all 
the acres in a generation. It 
will be done. 


bare 


There should be publicity regard- 
ing the cold storage of foods, through 
monthly reports to some Federal au- 
thority that would give them to the 
press, to the end that the people 
might know to what extent foods 
were being withdrawn from consump- 
tion. 


AINAGE 


_ PAY? ? 


Land it Pays to Till, 
Was Nearly Right. 


it Will 


ground, but 
and reap a 


only 

larger 
expense 
profits come every 


to plant, cultivate 
harvest than be- 
comes once: the 
year. The crops 
‘ser while the cost per acre of 
production is no larger but some- 
smaller. This comes nearer 
something for nothing than 
the bank because it pays 
income. 
[ once had a sign made to hang 
with a drainage exhibit on a demon- 
stration train. The sign read as fol- 


be Ty 
Te. Lhe 


times 
getting 
money in 


u larger 


lows: 

He Y * * * & *e KF K KF Ke K 

“Corn will make 25. bushels 

per acre on land not drained but 

will make 40 bushels per acre on * 

the same land if tile drained.” #* 
* 


* * *& FF eK KK KK KR Kk Ok OR OR 


This statement was copied from a 
bulletin of another State experiment 
Station which gave data in support 
of the statement. I was almost 
atraid that some persons would re- 
fuse to that such good re- 
sults had been obtained, but was con- 
siderably reassured by a man from 
Ohio who came through the ear 

rtly before it started on the dem- 
stration trip and who remarked as 
looked at the placard, ‘“‘Humph, 
ith us corn will make 5 bushels 
ithout drainage and 75. bushels 
with drainage.’ Since then I have 
learned that one does not need to 
1pologize for the statement that the 
will be increased 15 
acre by drainage. 
consider what this increase 
The farmer can get almost 


believe 


yield of corn 
bushels per 
But 


means. 


enough increase from drainage in 
one year to pay the whole cost of 
draining his wet land. Yet the drains 
once put in last forever and after 
the first year or two the increase is 
all pure profit. There may be some 
farmers who have money enough so 
that they can afford to not drain 
their land but they are exceptions, 
for certainly the majority of farmers 
need the profit or would be glad to 
get it. 

Some farmers mortgage their prop- 
erty to buy tile and use the increase 
not only to pay the mortgage but to 
pay other debts standing against 
them, reaching in this way a condi- 
tion of financial independence quick- 
er than would otherwise be possible 

M. BE. SHERWIN. 
North Carolina A. & M.| College. 








Increase certainty of crops and better crops, and 
make cultivation easy by using our 


FARM DRAIN TILE 





(Made of Clay) 


The best smooth aad uniform, high grade, 
everlasting Ourt'le book, 15 pages. teils poy 
and why andis FREE Write for it TO-DA 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. ‘ 


Farm Drain Tile 


<u > 
| A TT 














(Made of Cement) 


Every Tile a good one, therefore the cheapest. 
Write for prices and copy of Literature (Tile 
Talks) which explains in detail the advantages 
of Land Draining. 


GRAY CONCRETE co., 


Thomasville, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


I didn’t know that there were 
such a publication in the world as 
The Progressive ‘Farmer, although I 
I read some very good farm papers. 
There is none that seems to get as 
near to my real needs in its instruc- 
tions and general details as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.—R. S. Orr, Opelika, 
Ala. 











20th Century 
* Grader’ 


SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS 
Cutting ditches for dr ainage or irriyation, level- 
ing land, making levees or Lorde ors, 
grading roads, cleaning ditches, and’ 
many other uses which make it worth 
ten times its cost Ve ithe ror munici 
pality. Haszsage brush cu 
aseful attachments not four nd ‘with an y 
ether grader. A one-man machine, Light 3 
~strong— guaranteed. Will last alifee 


maohine will increase the yield 
sf your crops. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
510Hunter Bidg., Chicago 


Write Us Today 
and fearn how you 
can start a profit. 
able business digging 
wells for others on 
an investment of 
but $10.00. 

Works faster and 
simpler than any 
other method. 


Write Today 


Standard Earth Auger Co. 


1131 Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
SB 


Wm. 8. Parry Co. Adv. Chicago 





Per 
Roll 


11@ 


from two to five pieces in the rol. 
length. 


“Mill Ends,” 
cept shorter lengths. 
full weight, the 1 Fly weigh ng 36 Ibs., 


te ly Rubber Roofing Mill Ends Per Roll $. 2 
include Nails and Cement. 


: Ply Spotless Rubber Roofing Per Roll $ .98 
; “ “ “ “ “ “ 


Order from this ad; quality guaranteed. 
are free. 


Rubber Roofing 


We havea small lot of mill ends of our Spotless Rubber Roofing, put uv in 
rolls of about 116 square feet enough to cover 1.0 square feet and allow for laps. 
With each rollis packed large head :oofing nails and ceme: t for applying. 
mill ends are exactly the same as our regular Spotiess Roofing except they run 
Regular Spctless Rubber Roofing is in one 
In making Rubber koofing sometimes a piece is spoiled, this is cut « ut 
and destroyed, ¢ end a new piece started. This causes some short !engths ealled 
which are all right and exactly the same as our regular koofing ex- 
Remember nails and cement included. 
2 Ply 47 Ibs.. 
can ship from Richmond or factcry near Philadelphia at prices below. 

From | Factory. 


10 
Regular Spotless Rubber Roofing. One late to the roll, absolutely the best mz we 


From Factor ve 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


“Tae South’s Mail Order House.” 


Mill 
Ends 


These 


‘This Roofing is 
and 3 Ply 58 Ibs., per roll We 


Be rom Ric EMOn Ms 
$. 
33: 


Prices, 





From Richmond. 


37. 1.49. 
If you must have samples, write for ot nad 


76 Shockoe Square, 
Richmond, Va. 











“ELECTROID” ROOFING 





lply - 
2ply - 
3ply - 








$1.35 per square 
$1.65 per square 
$2.00 per square 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement 
and directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
is recognized as the standard and best roofing of the kind 
Write for samples, or, better still, send check, express or 
post-office order for your requirements. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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A DRAINAGE SUGGESTION. 


I have just read your article on 
ditching and drainage. I do not know 
if it will be of any interest or not, but 
the cost of writing is small, so from 
some experience I would sugs ‘ 
good plan to prevent the suction of 
sand through the joints would be to 
put in a joint say every 200 ya ds, 
to stand on end from the under- 
ground tiling to a few inches above 
the surface. This will cut off the 
draft that the running water cr 
by letting the compressed air escape 

A dear lover and faithful reader of 
The Progressive Farmer, 

J. G. THOMAS 
Phelps, Texas. ; 





FOR THOSE WHO LACK AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE TRAINING. 


I believe The Progressive Farmer 
is doing more to build up the farmers 
of the South than any paper I ever 
saw or read, and I believe if all 
farmers would read it, they id 
double in wealth in a very few years, 
and instead of our soil losing its fer- 
tility, it would build up, and that we 
would have more and better stock. 

I find in it the information that I 
felt so much need of in early life, _ 
and believe there are many just 4s 
I was. Poor boys can not attend 
our agricultural college, but all could 
have this great agricultural 
full of information in their homes for 
avery small amount compared to the 
vast amount it would be worth to 
them. M. P. MAY. 

Flats, N. C. 
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HOW I SAVE MEAT. 


You ask your readers to tell how 
they save their pork and below you 
will find my way: 

Be sure there is more or less ice 
before killing. As soon as hogs can 
be dressed and cut up the better. 
After cutting up a hog, prepare a 
place in the smokehouse and cover it 
with pinetops broken so as to make 
aclean bed for the pieces of meat to 
lie on after being briskly rubbed all 
over with salt. Let the meat lie 
spread out on the pine tops until 
next morning early; then get a barre 
or barrels, according ‘to quantity of 
meat, bore a %-inch hole in the head 
to let out the brine as it forms. 
Cover bottom of barrel with salt, and 
as the meat is re-salted, put in the 
barrel, packing as close as possible, 
but keep each piece separate 
all others. See that each piece is en- 
tirely covered with salt. Follow this 
way until one layer of meat is put 
down, then cover entire layer with 
salt, follow with other layers until 
the work is done. While the work is 
g0ing be sure there are no spaces to 
hold air. The object is to exclude 
the air, because warm air is what 
Causes the meat to spoil. When the 
last piece is put into the barrel, cover 
this layer with two inches of soli 
salt and press it down with the hand 

Meat after lying all night loses ail 
its animal heat and is perfectly cold, 
and salted as told above it will re- 
Main cold until it is saved. 

The hole in the bottom of the bar- 
Tel lets out the water, which comes 
out of the meat by the chemical ac- 
tion of the salt and runs away from 
the meat and therefore is not in the 
barrel to taint the meat. 

I have used this method for more 
than twenty years, and I have neve! 
lost a pound since I began it. I 
have hams now, sweet and tender, 
Nearly a year old. 

Last winter when “smoke” time 
Came, I used liquid smoke in lieu of 
8&Moking two or three weeks 
Corn cobs and hickory wood. 
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Liquid 


Moke is advertised in The Progres 
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the Norfolk section for the winter of 


of inach and 3,122 barrels of kale 
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TALKS 














yo Farmer. I am pleased with it. 
J. R. McLENDON. 
ftel, Ala. 

SKETING GREEN STUFF FROM 
NORFOLK (VA.) SECTION. 


The shipping of green stuff from 








1 is beginning 
volume than usual. 
November, 1910, 34,353 barrels 


2] 


with greater 


to Northern markets from the 
N olk trucking section. The amount 
wo products was 37,475 bar- 

h sold all the way from 590 
$2 a barrel. 
Jovember, 1911, 94,814 barrels 
of inach and 6,704 barrels of -kale 

marketed, at prices ranging 
cents to $1.25 the barrel. 
1911 being about 
the quantity shipped in 
There is in sight, at the pres- 
ent time, more than one million bar- 
rels of kale and spinach to be ship- 

1 to market between the first of 
December and the middle of April 

i Prices probably will not 
rule quite so high as in the winter 
of 1910-11; but the quantity in sight 
is much greater, and prices promise 
to be fairly favorable, especially if 
the Northern winter be one of ordi- 
nary severity and length. 

The truckers in the Norfolk sec- 
shipping green (snap) 
beans from the open air the middle 
Last year the ship- 


om 50 
[he quantity in 
1 » times 


Gnictl 
on finished 


ot November. 


] its stopped the 8th of November. 
Thi 1oWs the first killing frosts of 
the l To those who are interested 
in studying climatic facts, figures and 
features, it may be of interest to 
know that as the isothermal lines 
(lines of equal temperature) ap- 


} 


proach the coast from the west, they 
I harply up when within, say 25 


to 50 miles of the sea. This is on 

of the ‘“‘warm waters of the 
Gulf ‘eam,’’. and it gives the Nor- 
folk trucking section practically 
about the same temperature as 


500 miles southward and ex- 


plains the success with winter 
greens. A. JEFFERS. 


Oceana, Va. 





ALL COTTON BAGGING NOT WA- 
TERED. 


VX 


Ve notice an article in your paper 
issued November 25, 1911, by Mr. 
J. E. Willis, Clio, S. C., headed, ‘Is 

Bagging Watered?” in which 
\ir. Willis gives his experience 
o rolls of re-woven bagging. 
10t doubt what Mr. Willis 
t the bagging being water- 
that it lost weight as he said, 
but he states that all of the bagging 
: ries have a machine that is used 
for the purpose of 





aa: 


S 35 avoUu 


ed, and 


sprinkling their 
with brine, and this is the 
I statement which we wish 
correct. We are manufacturers 
of re-woven bagging, and the re- 
woven bagging which we make is all 
j ] ing, and is not loaded with 
> to make weight. It is shipped 
out to our customers just as it comes 
from the looms, except it is rolled 

into a tighter roll. 
H. A. COOK & CO. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


If you haven’t a spray pump, get 
one, If you own as many as one 
trees you simply can’t 
rd to do without one. Get a bar- 
pump, as the small bucket 


O7 } Pray it 
cozen truit 


enough to spray trees of any size. 
Good ones are advertised in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 





Our advertisers:are guaranteed re- 





MOLINE PLOW CO., MOLINE, ILL. 
Or, T 





Save Your Farm Cut Your Stalks 


Save Time, Labor and Annoyance by Using a 


GLADIATOR 


SINGLE HEAD STALK CUTTER 


THE GLADIATOR Single Head 

is the only stalk cutter built on the right 

principle. It hasa Single Head, open on 

each end, effectually preventing clogging 

and winding. Every user of a stalk 
cutter will appreciate this advantage. 


sy My 








The Gladiator does not depend upon 
dead weight to do its work, but operates 
through its patented spring connections 
with a short chopping stroke. It is dur- 
able and easy riding. 





Thousands now in use, and giving 
4 most excellent service. Built in both 
+ single and double row styles. 
FREE 
If you write us mentioning this publication 
and addressing Dept. 49 you will receive in 


return, FREE, our FLYING DUTCHMAN ALMANAC 
for 1912. 





Write today, tomorrow is one day too late. 


EXAS MOLINE PLOW CO., Dallas, Texas, SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO., New Orleans, La. 
OKLAHOMA MOLINE PLOW CO., Oklakoma City, Okla. 














McKay Steel Roller Bearing Sulky Stalk Cutters 


‘#7 The World’s Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 
j field. Will positively cut large and thickly planted stalks bet- 
ter, cleaner and closes than any otber of its kind ever produced. 
Lathe turned bearings and superior dirt protection. Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate Itis made for 
hard and long service. Has won highest 
prize at all Fairs where shown. Before 
buying Staik Cutters every farmer should 
>, look carefully into tbis matter. 

Write today for full descriptive circu- 

lar free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Wifg. Co. 


Dunn, N.C. 
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‘Plow Deep -Then Reap; 


bigger crops from the same land. Shallow plowing 
—shallow cultivation never bring up the great store of 
plant-food which nature constantly manufactures in the’ 
soil, Mules can’t put the plow in deep enough The 


heat, the strain, the flies, the bugs prevent strong and 
constant work for man or beast. 








Let us tell you howa 


HART:PARR GAS TR: 


will handle the traction work on your plantation at a big saving over 
mule-power. It cares 

nothing for flies, heat or 
dust. It eats nothing 
while resting. It’s sup- 
erior to steam, with less 
bother—same tractive pow- 
er with 4% less weight. This 
tractor plows, threshes, 
hauls wagons, grades roads, 
runs pumps for drainage 
into bayous, etc., besides 
scores of other power oper- 
ations. We have a catalog 
and a lot of new literature 
for you. When shall we 
send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
The Originators of 


as i ractors 


286LawlerSt., Charles City, Ia. 
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Itivati d 
The Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator is the biggest labor-saver ever used in @ 
the cotton field. It is as great an invention for cultivating cotton as the g 
cotton-gin is for separating it. Does more work and does it quicker J 
and better than any other implement for the purpose. The Planet Jr 
is easily adjusted for hoeing, plowing , di 
ing, and laying by. Not only valu: 
tivation for corn, potatoes, and similar crops. : 
The Planet Jr is the invention of a practical farmer, and is ff 
backed by over 35 years’ experience. Substantially made; strong 
y oo 2 I ? S 
























cultivating, furrowing, dirting, scrap- 


gives thorough cul- 





a 





r cotton, DL 
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Ss and lasting; fully guaranteed. Write for the 1912 
he illustrated Planet Jr catalogue whether you need 

—, , s . ) 
fe ee . new implements or not. This veritable cyclopedia of farm and 
“y , garden toois describes them all, including one-horse and two-horse 








cotton and corn cultivators. Free and postpaid. 


n&Co Box 1108A Philadelphia, Pa 
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OUR PROGRESSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE. 








SOME SUGGESTIONS TO OUR 
YOUNG WRITERS. 

Just a little talk with the boys and 
girls who write to The Progressive 
Farmer, and a few rules they should 
keep in mind. 

In the first place, write just as 
plainly as you can, with ink always, 
on white paper of note or letter size, 
and on one side of the paper only. 
Too many young people, as well as 
some older ones, forget this last rule, 
but it is a very important one. No 
letter intended for publication should 
ever be written on both sides of the 
paper. 

In the second place, be sure that 
you sign your name and address to 
your letter, and be sure to make 
them so plain that any one can read 
them. 

Address your letters simply to 

Editor Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
when you write try to have your let- 
ter just as good in all respects as you 
can get it. See that your words are 
spelled correctly and that the puctu- 
ation is correct. Look to your sen- 
tences to see that the meaning of 
each is perfectly clear. Try to make 
your letter just as interesting as pos- 
sible. This means, of course, that 
you must have something interesting 
to write about in the first place. Oth- 
er boys and girls do not care about 
the color of your hair or how many 
brothers and sisters you have; but if 
you have done or seen or heard any- 
thing out of the usual order, they 
will be glad to hear about it. Re- 
member that each letter you write 
should be both a benefit to yourself 
by helping you to write better, and a 
source of pleasure to others by tell- 
ing them something of interest. 

Choose your own subject to write 
about, and be sure you have a sub- 
ject before you begin to write. Asa 
suggestion, however, here are a few 
things we would be glad to have let- 
ters about: From the boys—on trap- 
ping wild animals for their furs, on 
their experiences with livestock, on 
starting a bank account, on books 
they like, on school clubs and so- 
cieties, on sports and recreations. 
From the girls—on poultry raising, 
on home entertainments and parties, 
on outings, on their work in cooking 
and sewing, on how they make money 
and spend it, on books they like, on 
their outdoor work. 

There are dozens of other things 
to write about. Write about the one 
you are most interested in. We are 
glad to hear from you, and the effort 
to write a neat, easily read and in- 
teresting letter will be good for you. 





BOYS SHOULD READ THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER. 

I am fifteen years of age, a farm- 
er’s boy, a boy on the farm, a farm- 
er boy, and last, though of greatest 
vital importance, a Progressive 
Farmer’s boy, and a subscriber and 
constant reader thereof. I have been 
a subscriber to it for two years, and 
my conclusion, based upon observa- 
tion from practical application on the 
farm, is that knowledge gained from 
reading, and a close application of 
methods taught therein is of more 
value to me than what I gain from 
our school textbooks taught by the 
best teachers. When Professor Mas- 
sey says anything, a wayfaring man, 
though he be a farmer, cannot fail 
to understand him. 


I have just read this statement in 
one of our farm papers: “Sorghum 
is one of the best crops we can raise 
for hogs. They will eat 15 pounds 
per day, and when fed upon it will 
fatten very fast.”’ I read this to Un- 
cle Jerry. He said, ‘Did you say eat 


it? Well, Mr. Walter, dem hogs am 
not like any dis nigger ebber seed. 
I nebber seed a hog eat sorghum.” 
Some of our editors are misleading; 
they say the right thing, but in the 
wrong way. 

What we want is plain talk, and 
this we are getting through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. You tell us_ to 
write about what we would like to 
see. I would like to see every farm- 
er who takes The Progressive Farm- 
er renew his subscription in the name 
of his boy nearest my age. A boy 
will see to it that his paper is paid 
for. He will read his paper and 
take greater interest in it if it comes 
in his name. 

Quite a few of our farmers tried 
raising broom corn for a monied 
crop this year. They find it a very 
poor crop. I am turning my atten- 
tion to hog raising; I have a small 
pasture of five acres in Bermuda 
grass for pasture; I had one acre in 
peanuts; two in potatoes; one in 
sorghum; one in corn, and peas, be- 
sides my ‘“‘club acre.’’ I am going to 
sow rape and vetch and oats togeth- 
er for winter nad early spring pas- 
ture. I have 19 as fine Poland China 
pigs as any boy. I as going to feed 
this to them, and if I cannot sell 
them, I can eat them as canvas ham, 
bacon, spare ribs, and sausage, and 
have pure land besides. 

WALTER LIDDELL. 

MeNair, Miss. 





Ten Good Books for Children. 


Eugene Field, asked for the best 
ten books for young people under 
16 years of age, is said to have given 
this list: ‘““Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’’ Anderson’s’ Fairy 
Tales, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, ‘Scot- 
tish Chiefs,’’ ‘‘Black Beauty,’ ‘‘The 
Arabian Nights,” “Swiss Family Rob- 
inson,’” ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
“Tom Brown’s Schools Days” for 
boys, or, for girls, ‘‘Little Women.”’ 





Making Courtesy a Habit. 


You know what courtesy is. It is 

more than good manners, more than 
politeness. It is the habit of think- 
ing of others and considering their 
comfort. What a lot of trouble this 
habit saves us sometimes. Watch a 
boy in the trolley-car as an old wo- 
man gets in. He looks round to see 
if any one is going to give her a seat; 
he knows he ought to, but he does 
not want to stand. He tries to make 
room; hopes that at the next stop 
some one will get out and leave an 
empty seat; again he looks round for 
somebody to stand, and finally, mak- 
ing a big effort, he pulls himself up, 
and lets the woman sit down. What 
a hard job. 
Watch another boy as a woman en- 
ters, and on the moment he is up, 
and without thought, is standing and 
talking to his friend. The act of cour- 
tesy has cost him nothing; no 
thought, no bother; it is simply his 
habit. He was brought up to think 
of others; he just does it before he 
knows it.—Exchange. 








“Did any of your ancestors do 
things to cause posterity to remember 
them?” asked the haughty woman. 
“T reckon they did,’ replied Farmer 
Corntossel. ‘“‘My grandfather put 
mortgages on this place that ain’t 
paid off yet.”—Washingtom Star. 





Long: ‘“Why did you leave the 
place where you formerly boarded?” 
Short: ‘Because the landlady had 
too much curiosity.” Long: ‘In 
what direction?’’ Short: ‘Oh, she 
was continually asking me when I 
was going to pay my board bill.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW ’POSSUMS AND RABBITS LIVE. 





How Young ’Possums Grow Up—Peculiarities of the Animals— 
Only One Kind of ’Possum, Three of Rabbits. 





By_ .S. Brimley, Raleigh, N.C. 


F our common animals, the ’pos- 
QO sum, or opossum, is probably 

the most peculiar in its breed- 
ing habits, though there are many er- 
roneous popular notions about it in 
regard to this very matter. Unlike 
any of our other North American ani- 
mals, the opossum belongs to the 
group of mammals, known as mar- 
supials or pouched animals, because 
the most of them carry their youhg 
for a while after birth in a pouch or 
fold of skin on the under part of the 
body of the female. It is not this, 
however, that separates the pouched 
animals from ordinary animals, but 
the fact that the young are born of 
a comparatively very small size, and 
incomplete development. In _§ fact, 
a newly-born opossum is no bigger 
than a newly born rat, and as we 
all know, a grown opossum is many 
times the size of a grown rat, so you 
can imagine the undeveloped and 
helpless condition of a young opos- 
sum. 

When a female opossum gives 
birth to a brood of young (which 
usually consists of some five or six), 
she places the poor helpless little 
creatures in the pouch, and they then 
attach themselves to her teats, and 
hang on without letting go their hold 
for at any rate a week or two. In 
fact, their mouths grow to the teats 
they are holding on to. After they 
get big enough to move around a 
little, they release their hold, and 
only suck when hungry, and after 
this their life history only differs 
from that of ordinary mammals in 
that they still stay more or less in 
their mother’s pouch. 

Despite widespread ideas to the 
contrary, the breeding habits of the 
opossum do not differ in any other 
important respect from those of oth- 
er mammals. The young are usually 
born early in the year, about Janu- 
ary or February, but when in the 
pouch they are very apt to be un- 
noticed. 

The opossum, as we all know, is 
largely a tree animal, and to aid it 
in climbing it has a thumb on each 
hind foot, and a prehensile tail— 
that is to say, the tail can be curled 
round a limb so that Brer Possum 
can hang on by it and get a surer 
hold thereby. 

In his feeding habits the opossum 
is by no means fastidious. A nice 
rich dead mule, a live chicken, or a 
bait of ripe persimmons are all the 
same to him, and all very good, 
though I should rather not eat him 
when he had had a good meal of the 
first named delicacy. 

We only get one kind of opossum 
in the United States, but there are 
quite a number further south in 
Mexico, and South America, many of 
them no bigger than rats and mice. 
All the other pouched animals belong 
to Australia and the neighboring 
islands. 

Passing from the opossum to an- 
other very familiar animal, I wish 
next to call attention to Uncle Re- 
mus’s favorite, Brer Rabbit. Of him, 
we get three kinds in the Southeast- 
ern States, and the familiar Molly 
Cottontail, the Marsh Rabbit, which 
is about the same size, but is much 
browner in color, and has the tail 
shorter and not white underneath, 
and, lastly, the Water Rabbit, which 
resembles the Marsh Rabbit, but is 
considerably bigger, and has the tail 
white below. The last two are swamp 
kinds, and are said to swim and dive 
with ease. Of these, the Marsh Rab- 
bit occurs near the coast from North 


Carolina to Alabama, and the Water 


Rabbit from Mississippi to Texas, and 


in the lowlands of the Mississippi 
River at least as far north as Ten- 
nessee. 


The chief mystery about rabbits is 
why they are not completely wiped 
off the face of the earth by their ene- 
mies, aS in unsettled districts they 
are preyed upon by foxes, wolves, 
minks, owls, hawks, eagles, and all 
other kinds of predaceous birds and 
mammals, while in settled countries 
they are persecuted as persistently 
by mankind. The reason for their 
continued existence is not, however, 
far to seek and consists in the large 
birth rate, which offsets all the dis- 
advantages. Rabbits give birth to 
some four or five young at a time, 
and have several broods in the 
course of a year, hence their increase 
is almost always enough to make up 
for the number destroyed by their 
enemies. The young are naked, blind 
and helpless, and live in a nest that 
the mother makes of grass and lines 
with her own fur. Here they stay 
till they grow some fur, open their 
eyes, and begin to trot about a little. 
Afterwards they soon leave the nest 
and shift for themselves, most of 
them, as a matter of course, falling 
victims to their enemies before they 
grow up. 


The rabbit’s only means of escape 
when pursued by another animal is 
speed, helped out by great ability to 
dodge and hide, and if these fail, it 
is all up with Molly Cottontail. 








Federal Chemical Co. 
Contributes $495.60 
to The North Caro- 
lina Farmers Union 


We made one shipment of 26 cars of 
Ground Phosphate Rock to members 
of the North Carolina Farmers Union, 
which was guaranteed to contain 28% 
Phosphoric Acid, and not over 3% 
moisture. The analysis showed this 
shipment to contain 30.48% Phospho- 
ric Acid and .80% moisture, 

The difference in value is $495.60; 
or $19.06 per car. 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


If not write us and let us quote you 

prices. Our goods ground 95% 

|p 1 mesh screen, 80% through 
mesh. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


Ground Rock Dep’t., 
Columbia, - - - Tennessee. 

















BEST MILL EVER MADE 


Just what you have been looking for. We 
highly recommend this mill for making 
ea table meal, whole wheat or graham flour. 
Will grind oats, rye, barley, 
and all kinds of grain. Fine 
for cracked corn for poultry. 
















uipped 

WITH AUTOMATIC SIEVE 
Pehaving two different mesh 
i sieves. Mill is mounted on 
box base, with dividing 
board, oneend to receive the 
meal, the other the hulls. 

ke Extra set of burrs with each mill. 
\ Em, One to four horse power. We make other styles 
andsizes. Write for free catalog. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG.CO., Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 









KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 


Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and net 
break over two percent. of grain. Write for Free Il 
lustrated Catalogue, giving in detail the superior ad- 
vantages of this machine. Requires the least amount 
of power, and produces the [Amer amount of work. 
Also threshes, Oats, Wheat, Velvet Beans, Riee, Millet 
and Sorghum. Write us today. 


S@GHU PEL 1&2 BEAN THRESBER |€8.. 


Farm of 64 Acres, $1000. 
Last Year’s Income $1300. 


This farm will work for you 52 weeks in the year; g00 
land, within easy drive to city of 16,000, good road, nea’, 
neighbors, schools, church, store, mail delivered, three 
miles to village with two railroad stations; gray loam soll 
produces grain, cotton, potatoes and hay; large quantity 
wood and timber; 6-rvom cottage, barn, other outbuild- 
ings; four adjoining farms valued at $5000 to $10,000 each; 

rice for this if taken now only $1000, part cash. Cata- 
ogue giving further details and traveling directions to 
see this and many other farms from $500 to $10,000 in 
North Carolina, mailed free. Buyer’s railroad fare pa id. 
Station 1358, E. A. STROUT, Farm Agency, 57 Lithia St 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS BEAT THE WORLD. 


All Records Broken by the Wide-Awake Young Southern Farm- 


ers Who Read The Progressive 
Into Practice. 


OME TIME ago Mr. I. T. Crowd- 
S er, of Mecklenburg County, Va., 
wrote The Progressive Farmer: 
“TI am now past three-score and ten, 
put I never learned how to make 
corn until I read The Progressive 
Farmer. We farmers all our days 
have been cultivating the lands, but 
you have taught us to cultivate the 
corn with intelligence and our crops 
have more than doubled with half 
the labor.”’ 

And it does look as if Mr. Crowder 
was right. All the folks who break 
the records on corn are folks who 
read The Progressive Farmer and 
follow its teachings. 

The first man in recent years to 
make the world “‘sit up and take no- 
tice’ with regard to the South for 
corn-raising was Mr. J. F. Batts, of 
Wake County, N. C. He grew 226 
bushels on an acre, and when asked 
to tell how he did it, gave especial 
credit to The Progressive Farmer. 

The next Southern corn-grower to 
wake up to find himself famous was 
Jerry Moore, of South Carolina, and 
Jerry has not only read The Progres- 
sive Farmer but has written for it, 
too. 

Then the other day in New York 
a $1,000 trophy cup was awarded for 
the best display of corn ears, and W. 
H. Dorin, of Virginia, walked off with 
the prize—-and Mr. Dorin is an en- 
thusiastic follower of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

And now some other boys are 
breaking records by unusual corn 
yields, and have been up in Wash- 
ington, meeting President Taft and 
having a good time generally, and, 
of course, the boys who read The 
Pregressive Farmer are the ones who 
have won—our Bennie Beeson, of 
Monticello, Miss., heading the list 
with 2271-16 bushels, and our 
Charlie Parker, of Woodland, N. C., 
right behind him with 225 2-3 
bushels. 

It will also be remembered that 
The Progressive Farmer through the 
courtesy of its generous advertisers 
offered last spring over $1,100 in 
prizes to be awarded to prize-win- 
ning boys reading our paper. These 
prizes have now been awarded (some 
for largest yields and others for 
cheapness of production) as follows: 


Sweepstakes Prizes. 


(First name in each case is that of 
firm or person giving the prize; sec- 
ond, the name of boy winning same.) 


Coe-Mortimer Company, Charles- 
ton, S. C., $100 in cash, to Benny 
Beeson, Monticello, Miss., 227 1-16 
bushels. Cost, $33.35. 


Second prize, A. L. French, Cas- 
cade,Va., Aberdeen Angus calf, $125, 
to Charlie Parker, Woodland, N. C., 
225 2-3 bushels, cost $47.89. 

Third prize, Edgar B. Moore, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Berkshire pig, $50, for 
125 bushels or over, raised at least 
cost per acre, Johnny Kirk, Anding, 
Miss., 138 2-3 bushels, cost $14.30. 


First State Prizes. 

Alabama—E. §. Wright, Sikes, 
Tenn., Poland-China pig, $50. Lufie 
Mann, Pratt City, Ala., 130 bushels, 
Cost $29.30. 

Arkansas—Jackson Stock Farm, 
Little Rock, Ark., Berkshire pig, $50. 
Jimmie Martin, Wooster, Ark., 135.9 
bushels, cost $27.40. 

Florida—Bateman Mfg. Co., Gren- 
loch, N. J., Ridjng Cultivator, $32, 
Wesley W. Jeffries, Chipley, Fla., 
119 2-3 bushels, cost $26.40. 

Georgia—De Laval Separator Co., 
New York, cream separator, $75. 
Nance T. Allison, Chickamauga, 
173% bushels, cost $17.40. 
Louisiana—J. D. Tower & Sons, 





Farmer and Put Its Teachings 


Mendota, Ill., Walking Cultivator, 
$22. Ivey Penny, Alexandria, 112% 
bushels, cost $21.40. 

Miaasiasippi—Modarn Canzner “nm- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., Canning 
Machine, $40. Ivery Kirk, Anding, 
165 2-3 bushels, cost $14.40. 

North Carolina—Thornhill Wagon 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., wagon, $75. 
Leonard H. Brown, Mt. Olive, 191% 
bushels, cost $32.60. 

South Carolina—F. S. Royster Gu- 
ano Co., Norfolk, Va., 2 tons fertil- 
izer, $50. H. T. Warner, Greenwood, 
102 bushels, cost $69.15. 

Virginia—T. C. Andrews Co., Nor- 
folk, 5 tons lime, $47.50. Addison 
Brandt, Lawyers, 108 bushels, cost 
$40.30. 

Tennessee—R. L. Shuford, New- 
ton, N. C., Berkshire pig, $25. Car- 
lyle Hackney, Toone, 114 bushels, 
cost $13.80. 

Texas—Southern Plow Company, 
Dallas, Tex., corn and cotton plant- 
er, $14. Robert Woods, Denison, 65 
bushels, cost $10.25. 

Second State Prizes. 

Alabama—Harriman Mfg Co., Har- 
riman, Tenn., cottonseed dropper, 
$13. Thomas W. Barnett, Newton- 
ville, 116% bushels, cost $31.75. 

Arkansas.—Meade Cycle Co., Chi- 
cago, Acetylene Gas Lamp, $5. El- 
mer Halter, Conway, 89 bushels, cost 
$10.12. 

Florida.—Home Canner Company, 
Hickory, N. C., Canner, $15. Mal- 
colm Miller, Cobb, 105 bushels, cost 
$32.57. 

Georgia—F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, Va., 2 tons fertilizer $50. 
Meceo H. Gammage, Pine View, 117 
bushels, cost $48.25. 

Louisiana. — Kitselman Brothers, 
Munice, Indiana, 40 rods fencing, 
$10. Jno. A. Dixon, Grand Cane, 
107% bushels, cost, $35.30. 

Mississippi.—Jno. A. McKay Mfg. 
Co., Dunn, N. C., stalk cutter, $35. 
Carmack Deaton, Iuka, 153 bushels, 
cost $19.70. 

North Carolina.—F. S. Royster Gu- 
ano Co., 2 tons fertilizer, $50. Jas. 
R. Powell, Clinton, 131% bushels, 
cost $38.34. 

South Carolina.—Cole Manufactur- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N. C., corn and 
cotton planter, $17.50. Grady Wat- 
son, Chesterfield, 101 bushels, cost 

$26.50. 

Tennessee.—G. C. Cloys, Union, 
Berkshire pig $25. Carl Bell, Green- 
ville, 117 bushels, cost $36.29. 

Texas.—Southern Plow Company, 
Dallas, Cultivator, $5. Jerome 
Hodges, Grapeland, 64 bushels, cost 
$16.40. 

Virginia.--F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, 2 tons fertilizer, $50. Wal- 
do H. Price, Rte. 2, Blacksburg, 98% 
bushels, cost $34.22. 


Miscellaneous Prize Winners. 


Caraleigh Fertilizer Works, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., 1 ton fertilizer, $25. 
Charles F. Phillips, Thomasville, 137 
1-5 bushels, cost $31.40. 

Meridian Fertilizer Co., Meridian, 
Miss., 1 ton fertilizer, $22. Foster 
Waters, Benton, Miss., 136 bushels. 

Oaks Mfg. Co., New Bern, N. C., 
Fertilizer Distributor and Cuitivator, 


$14. Groner C. Ragsdale, Sarah, 
Miss., 135 bushels. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa., horse hoe and sweeps, $10.10. 
Jno. Green Alley, Satartia, Miss., 
132 1-3 bushels. 

Lynchburg Plow Works, Lynch- 
burg, Va., plow, $10.50. Jim Sims, 
Anding, Miss., 129% bushels. 

R. W. Watson, Petersburg, Va., 
Duroc-Jersey pig, $10. Edward L. 
Busby, Short, Miss., 128 1-7 bushels. 

Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, 
Md., winner’s selection from cata- 


log, $5. Emmett Halford, Yazoo City, 
Miss., 124% bushels. 
A. & Tee & Sows Co.. Riehmond, 


Va., 1 ton lime, $15. Henry Brewn, 
Jr., Woodland, N. C., 124% bushels. 

Breslaucher-Lachicotte & Co., Wav- 
erly Mills, S. C., 1 ton lime, $10. L. 
E. Crabtree, Bahama, N. C., 118 1-6 
bushels. 

Rockingham Farmers’ Asso., Har- 
risonburg, Va., 2 bushels seed corn, 
$6. Henry Dunaway, Verna, Miss., 
118 bushels. 

B. F. Keith Company, Wilmington, 
N. C. Half ton phosphate lime, $5. 
Linwood Ball, Bahama, N. C., 116% 
bushels. 

B. F. Keith Company, Wilmington, 
N. C., half ton phosphate lime, $5. 
Carl Pitman, Whitakers, N. C., 1154 
bushels. 

Cotton Chopper Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
subsoiler, $5. Walter Allison, Jr., 
Florence, Miss., 115 1-5 bushels. 

Couch Brothers, Atlanta, Ga., pair 


Langford horse collars, $3. Arthur 
Acton, Birmingham, Ala., Rt. 4, 
114% bushels. 


B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. 
C., half ton lime, $5. Oscar Houser, 
Clemmons, N. C., 114.6 bushels. 

Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, 
Md., garden seeds, $5. T. Coffee, 
Risden, N. C., 113 2-3 bushels. 

A. H. Patch, Clarkville, Tenn., 
grist mill, $3. (1) Bruce Clodfelter, 
High Point, N. C., 113% bushels; (2) 
Gates Linney, Hiddenite, N. C., 112 
1-3 bushels; (3) J. Paul Robertson, 
Rowland, N. C., 114% bushels, (4) 
Dallas White, Dalton, Ga., 11 bushels, 





(9) 1098 
(5) Erroll R. Saucier, Long Beach, 


Miss., 110 bushels; (6) Weener 
Knowles, Willard, N. C., 108% 
bushels. 

A. H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., 


corn sheller, $2.25. (1) Rowland 
Cannon, Winterville, N. C., 1074 bus- 
hels; (2) Ralph Griffith, Buchanan, 
Ga., 106Z bushels; (3) Eddie Dan- 
iels, Farmintgon, Ga., 105% bushels; 
(4) Richard Miller, Cobb, Fla., 1044 
bushels; (5) Bernard Duke, Brinson, 
Ga., 103% bushels; (6) Arthur Sta- 
ley, Liberty, N. C., 103% bushels. 





There are far too many of us who 
as yet have failed to grasp the im- 
portant truth that destiny may de- 
pend largely upon digestion. Physi- 
cal giants, prodigal of their strength, 
violating all rules of health, have 
failed at the crucial moment, while 
some of the world’s best work has 
been accomplished by the carefully 
conserved, well-directed energy of 
weaklings.—W. H. C. 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for uze in any locality, but espec- 
ially valuable in the South- 
ern States. Successfully 
grinds Indian corn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn inthe 
brush. Unequaled for 
grinding cob corn, with or 
without shuck; will 
Me.) also grind every kind 
a of small grain includ- 
ing cotton seed when 
mixed with corn. 


« Unlike Any Other Mill 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley is 
outside of frame permitting use of endless belts. 
This No. 103 isa general purpose mill and we stan 
back of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
log fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 414 Springfield, Ohio 






















40,000 Farmers Plant 


WITH THIS MACHINE 











You can handle your crop economically—and properly—b: 
using the Aspinwall planter, the first and best self-opera 

ing Potato Planter in the world—without an equal anywhere. 
makes potato 


The Aspinwall Potato Planter No, 3 m3%ePe's"0 Nc 


able. One man canrunit. Built on honor, of highest grade mate- ——e 
Is. Works perfectly under all circumstances. Will handle whole or cut seed, 
© or small. (We also make efficient Spraying Outfits cis purpose. 






















Ask J screed as catalog including valuable formulasg@#Send\\ name and ad- 

E ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
510 Sabin Street, Jackson, Mich., U.S.A.—Canadian Factory, Guelph, Ont. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery, 










Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered any- 
thing like them and you know full well that no one elsehasevercomeany- § 
where near my regular prices. But this time I’ve a startling reason, 
I want 10 men or morein every township in the country to own und opeie 
ate a Galioway Engine—I’ve decided to'double my factory capacity 
by increasing the sales twice and sell two where I formerly sold one 
—this calls for unusual values—hence, the greatest offer I have ever 
made. I can sa.ve you from 825 to 8300 on an engine according 
to the H. P. needed. It doesn’t matter what sized engine 
you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 
engine in the world. Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don’t delay but send me your name and address now, be- 
fore you do another thing. Let me prove to you in cold 
facts why I can put to 8800 in your pocket. 
WM. GALLOWAYCOMPANY 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 

675B Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia. 
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Other Prices 
in Proportion 
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Ut, ory X\ No Such Quality in any engine 

4 —no matter what price you pay— 
the Galloway price “ you $25}, 
a to 








You Must Mention the Progressive Farmer 
When You Write Advertisers. 


EMEMBER, Mr. Subscriber, you must mention The Progressive 
Farmer every time you write one of our advertisers in order 
to entitle you to the protection of our guarantee. 

We can not undertake to settle any dispute or make good any 
loss that you may sustain unless you have done this. 

We are ready at all times to live up to our part of the contract, 
but the reader must also live up to his part; and it ts expressly stated 
as a condition in the official announcement concerning our guarantee 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 

“J am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 

Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it 

carries.”’ 
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In 
Select 
Company 


It’s the very nature ofa soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 
foreign odors. 

That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 

The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed 
all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 
soda cracker, keeps select company 
—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 
ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 
in tenement and 
mansion. 
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O little town of Bethlehem, 
Hew still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 
Yet in thy dark streets 


roclaim the holy birth, 
id praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth! 
shineth tHlow silently, how swiftly 
The everlasting light; The wondrous gift is given! 
The hopes and fears of all the yea So God imparts to human hearts 
Are met in thee to-night. The blessings of his heaven. 
No ear may hear his coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him 
still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 
—Phillips Brooks, 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the ange 
Their watch of wandering 

O morning stars, together 


1s keep 
love. 


EXPERIENCE MEETING. 


A MOTHER'S 





A Suitable Subject for the Seas on Which Celebrates the Birth 
of the Christ-Child—What a Group of Successful Mothers Have 
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THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


‘Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. | 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the q 
YF W HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
_ Mcer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other, Guaranteed for all time. ‘ 


} Wate THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet § 


LIGHT UP! 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 
AGENTS W ANTED £EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 
. : : An opportunity of a life time, work 
5 ado 4 ere a Praha remit rteag Make big money—be indepen- 
paid. 30e, 4 for $1.00." Money back if mot cntlaiaadeee pan veer 


BRIGHT LICHT CO., Dept.2, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year - guaran uggy. 
Baggies $29.50 up; Surries 

up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
in all parts of the world, 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co.,~ 


Dep’t 902 East St. Louis, li. 





















































| were encouraged 
lings bank accounts, also to make 


‘was a very small chap when he 


to Say About Child-Training. 


A 


chief object of interest.’ 
In casting about for a messa: 
makers at this Christmas season, 


By Mrs. F 


dealing with him. 


thing really vital, tangible and 
whose sons and daughters | 
splendid qualities of mind and hi 


some of these responses. [I wi 


out the better the child product; 
be taught to exercise lgment 
finally, (5) that 
of the home. 


the child 


I.--MAKING CHILDREN PARTNERS 
IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

The first communication is from a 

mother of ten splendid sons and 

! daughters,—men and women who are 


cultured, intellectual, and_ trust- 
worthy, as well as business and so- 
cial successes from the world’s stand- 


point. She writes: 
“T entered the profession of moth- 


erhood with many theories, which 
were modified and altered by the 
temperament of each successive child 

fix] 


Happily, my husband and I wers 
ly agreed that the proper training 
and care of the children entrusted to 
us was the most important business 
and duty of our lives. The farm, the 
house and kitchen could be delegat 
to servants—the children never. They 
knew no nurse but their mother, and 





were our companions always, and we 
their confidants. 
*“As soon as they were old enouch 


to understand, they were admitted to 
‘the ways and means tt ? 
and early learned what it was reason- 
able and proper for us, as a family, 
to have and to do. They were taught 
the value of money by being regular- 
ly paid for work promptly, faith- 
fully and cheerfully 
early 


comm 


performed, and 
to start sav- 
and 
abide by a choice in small matters of 
daily life. The son whom you know 
one 
day announced (what has ever since 


been a household word with us), 


i ‘Now I know what labor brings!’ 


“My husband and I differed rad- 


‘ieally on one important point. Hi 


military discipline caused him to be- 
lieve in the necessity of instant and 
unquestioning obedience, while I, 


having been brought up 
tanies! strictness on that pl: 
often felt an injustice 
why [ must and mosi 


meeting’”’ by a group of mothers, w 
have know 





art. 
a few words how they have done it 
sh tha 


(4) 
in earning 


rightfully 





L. Stevens. 


N OLD MAN was once heard to complain of the world’s unfair 
“When I ws 


was directed to ‘old age’ and now that I 


; a child,” he said, ‘‘ all attention 
am old, childhood is the 


e of greatest helpfulness to our home 
my 
ter of interest in every home, the chi 
helpful, I have arranged an ‘experience 


mind instinctively turns to the cen- 
Id. And to bring before us some- 
hom I have known personally and 
n, loved and honored for their 
mothers are to tell us in 

I can only give extracts from 
t there might be time and space for 


oo 
ihnese 


these letters in full, but I can only present in these replies a confirma. 
tion of my own firm beliefs: (1) that parents should live with their 
children and not for them; (2) that a spirit of comradeship is essential 
to success in child reari (3) that the fewer the punishments meted 


that early in life children should 
and spending money, and, 
the center of all the activities 


things, believed for my part in ac 
companying a direction or request 
with an understandable explanation, 
and in showing the children the same 
politeness we required of them 
Somehow we compremised in sucha 
that our children did not, as it 
seems to me so many modern chil 
dren do, reverse the motto of the 
Valiant Six Hundred, ‘Theirs ’tis to 
make reply. There5ds tis to reason 
why. 
“Punishments? I’m glad I don't 
remember many. There were very 
few whippings—never one among the 
girls. The deprivation of some little 
expected pleasure, or a short term of 
litary confinement (in a light room, 
of course,) was usually sufficient.” 


1.—THIS LETTER STRIKES AN 
IMPORTANT NOTE. 


have earnestly striven to be 
in my dealings with the chil 
dren, and have never allowed myself 
to punish them in anger or imps 
tience. 

“Another point has been the trail- 
ing of the children in personal moé- 
esty and purity. I have not dared t0 
leave this to mere chance; hence ! 
have felt it my privilege, as well 3 
to inform the childre1— 
fore any one else could forestall 
the facts and laws regard: 
ing their existence, and gradually of 
their potential faculties and powers 

“IT have tried to deal truthfully # 
well as justly with the children, and 
have held before them the ideals of 
t fulness. 

“While for the children I hav 
red these three—obedient, 
uthfulness and purity—of first im 
ortance; for myself, I have most 

ed absorption in other matter 
njustice, and lack of loving sv® 
with them in their joys as W 

srrows. I have strives @ 


iust 


v duty, 


ot 


conside 
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Saturday, December 23, 1911.] 


practice child training and rearing as 
a holy profession, making ev erything 
subordinate to it, and to put ‘first 
things first.’ ” 


l.—TEACHING THE CHILDREN 
TO WORK AND TO LOVE IT. 


In the next letter we have a word 
of advice from a mother of thirteen. 
A grown daughter told me sometime 
ago that the enthusiasm of the fam- 
ily was at its height when the last 
baby arrived only a few weeks ago. 
We shall appreciate this word of ad- 
vice most sincerely, coming as it does 
from the mother of this little flock. 

“Children have such different dis- 
positions that I don’t think any two 
can be trained exactly alike, but one 
thing holds good with all, and that 
is, keep them busy. Children are 
naturally imitators, and they want 
to do what they see the older ones 
do. I always let them begin by help- 
ing Mamma, and the first thing I 
know the girls can cook right well, 
and the boys are doing good farm 
work—and they like it, if it is not 
made burdensome. 

“I do not believe in paying chil- 
dren for every little thing they do, 
for I think they ought to help about 
whatever needs to be done without 
thought of reward, but they must 
have something of their own to take 
interest in and also to bring in a lit- 
tle money. One has chickens, one a 
pig, another a calf, another a corn 
patch, ete. My children all have 
their bank account in the savings de- 
partment. I never tell them they 
can’t spend their own money, but I 
encourage them to save it. 

“Whenever my children need pun- 
ishing, I do it myself—and at once. 
I do think it a great mistake to wait 
until father comes home to tell him 
about it and let him doit. It makes 
the children dread to see him, and 
makes his home-coming unhappy. I 
confess it takes a good deal of reso- 
lution to do this. I don’t believe 
much in whipping. 

I always try to have the meals the 
most pleasant part of the day. We 
sit at the table a good while and all 
of us enjoy it. 

“Last, but not least, don’t be 
afraid of loving them too much. To- 
day my little four-year-old said, 
‘Mamma, you could not do without 
your little girl, could you?—for I 
loves you and you loves me.” 





IV.—EACH PARENT SHOULD EN- 
COURAGE RESPECT AND LOVE 
FOR THE OTHER. 


This mother’s letter reminds us of 
a great mistake a father or mother 
often makes in acting so as to lessen 
the proper reverence and regard for 
the other parent. She also does well 
to emphasize the importance of 
teaching your children that you be- 
lieve in them and expect much of 
them: 

“Give the boy or girl something 
to do to earn money along with their 
school work, and interest yourself in 
its success or failure, and even com- 
pel him or her, if necessary, to per- 
form every duty faithfully. 

“Mix in with the study and work 
a little pastime by sending them to 
the match-game or a game on the 
lawn, for you know all work and no 
Play makes Jack a dull boy. Give 
them some money, advise them, but 
trust them to spend it. There’s no 
better way for them to learn its value 
than to purchase their own clothes, 
limiting them, of course. It develops 
taste in buying also, and talents. 

“Make confidants of your children: 
tell them your own successes and 
failures, and they will in turn con- 
fide in you. Love them freely, honor 
them, and they will honor you. This 
is done most successfully if full trust 
and esteem exists between parents. 
Especially should every mother strive 
to make her sons monor and esteem 
their father, never for once encour- 








| of times and seasons when men 
clock of humanity. 


and that is, keeping Christmas. 


to get out of life, but what you are 


Then you can keep Christmas. 





HOW TO “KEEP” CHRISTMAS. 


T IS a good thing to observe Christmas Day. 


minds a man to set his own little watch, now 


The mere marking 

agree to stop work and make 

merry together is a wise and wholesome custom. It helps one to 
feel the supremacy of the common life over the individual life. It re- | | 
and then, by the great | 
But there is a better thing than the observance of Christmas Day, | 


Are you willing to forget what you have done for other people 
to remember what other people have done for you; to ignore what the 
world owes you and to think what you owe the 
rights in the background and your duties in the middle 
your chances to do a little more than your duty in the foreground; to 
see that your fellow men are just as real as you are, and try to look 
behind their faces to their hearts, hungry for 
bly the only good reason for your existence is not what you are 


book of complaints against the management of the universe 
around you for a place where you can sow a few seeds of happiness— 


are you willing to do these things even for a day? 


—Henry van Dyke, 


and 


world; to put 


distance 


your 
and 


joy; to own that proba- 
going 
to close your 
and look 


going to gi've to life; 











in the Youth’s Companion. 





aging them to dishonor or disobey 
the man whom she ought to feel is 
most interested in them. If there 
is any real doubt about either par- 
ents’ discipline, they should discuss 
it privately and then rectify it to- 
gether with the child. 

“Trust, love, honor and convince 
your child of the good things you are 
expecting of him and you will not be 
disappointed.” 


V.—HAVE FEW DON’TS, BUT BE 
FIRM IN THOSE FEW. 


This letter comes from a mother 
of two genuinely sweet, attractive 
helpful daughters. Not so many 
months ago I took tea in this house- 
hold and the beautiful grown daugh- 
ter had not only prepared a most 
dainty, nutritious meal, but with all 
graciousness and charm, the compe- 
tent girl that she is, served the meal 
with perfection. And what a delight 
her service was to all of us: 

“T believe the secret of good dis- 
cipline is in having as few ‘don’ts’ as 
possible and in being firm in those 
few. That is, never promise a pun- 
ishment unless you intend to carry 
it out, and punish as little as possi- 
ble. Always let the child exercise 
its own will power. The child in- 
variably chooses the right and devel- 
ops the good side of its nature by 
exercising its will power in the right 
direction. Never subdue or force a 
child against its will, but direct its 
will along the right channel. 

“One of the greatest joys of my 
life has been that I am my children’s 
confidant. They always feel free to 
come to me with any question or dif- 
ficulty: they know they will always 
find sympathy and never be deceived. 

“Above all things, be a companion 
to your children—remain young and 
sympathetic in spirit. Never be too 
busy to listen to their wants or too 
indifferent to sympathize.”’ 


VI.—ENCOURAGE SCHOOL 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 

A dear old lady who has reared 
several fine sons contributes this 
helpful suggestion about moral and 
educational training: 

“Children should early be taught 
to love and reverence the Sabbath, 
also the church as the house of God. 
A mother’s influence can mold the 
minds of her children if she gathers 
them around her on the Sabbath 
afternoon to read and instruct them. 
They will be interested and never 
tire of hearing the good reading 
there. I took my children with me 
to church from early infancy, for if 
TI had not I should have been depriv- 
ed of church-going myself. 

“T think parents should impress 
on the minds of their children the 
need of a good solid education by 
talking to them and drawing com- 
parisons between intelligent men and 
vomen and those who neg:ect «choo! 


AND 





opportunities and grow up in ig- 
norance.”’ 
VIL—A STEP-MOTHER’S INTER- 


ESTING LETTER. 

The world has had so many hard 
things to say of step-mothers that 
I felt that our symposium would not 
be complete without a word of testi- 


mony from a truly successful step- 
mother and one Bos is devoteldy 
loved by her step-children. We ean 


not help but catch the inspiration of 
this touching word: 

“Your request received, and I fee 
sure you have made a mistake in 
asking for suggestions from me on a 
subject of this kind, as I am not and 
never have been a real mother— 
a step-mother. And you 
said that no matter how 
loves her step-children, she does not 
have that peculiar parental feeling 
and therefore does not treat them as 


just 
know it i 
much one 


she would her very own. I don’t 
know so much about that, however 
for when I married a_ widowe) 


I knew he had three children with 
souls to save, minds to train and tal 
ents to develop. The youngest child 
was three, the next five, and the thir 
about seven years—not old enoug! 
to fully realize what a heavy los 
they had sustained in the death o! 
their mother. 

“The first thing I undertook was 
to gain their love and respect. T be 
came a companion to them (a thing I 
notice lacking in many real mothers) 
and by tact and studying each indi 
vidually, I gained their confidence 
My experience with children has been 
that if you give them your confidence 
they will in turn give 


you theirs. 

“Three rules I have tried to ad 
here strictly to are as follows: (1) 
Never tell them an untruth; (2) If 1] 
promise a thing, always keep that 
promise, unless I can give a good 
reason and one that the child eaq 
see is a good reason for not keepin 
it; (3) praise the thing done, if it 
really deserves praise,—if not, ex- 
plain the mistakes and praise honest 


effort. 
“As for punishing a child, I 


nave 
never had that to do, other than 
good heart-to-heart talk. If a child 
does a thing for which it really needs 
correcting, a good reasoning has al- 
ways given the desired effect. I think 
as a rule, children are not hard ti 
govern unless they have evil asso- 


ciates. 

“That was one thing TIT was severe- 
ly criticised for by neighbors 
friends: I did not allow the children 
to have playmates unless I could 
choose them. This is an important 
point in rearing children. 


and 
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Foot fashions change 
mighty often these days. It 
keeps the manufacturer busy 
guessing which way the cat’s 
going to jump. 





We make a close study of 

what’s next,” You'll find 
all the up-to-the-minute 
styles in the Red Seal line 
for this season. 


¢ 


Ask your dealer to show 
you “Ty Cobb” and “Red 
Rock,’ two of the latest lasts. 
They'll please you. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta. 


AGENTS 1004, PROFIT 












Just out. 
Patezted. New Combination. 
d. Sales easy. Every home 
at sight to Farmers, Plumb- 
mobile Owners, in stores 
: of Drop Fo orged high 
x Co.,N.Y. agent sold 
few s. Somple free to workers. 
rod AS Mt G. CO. +, 1855 Barney St.,Dayton,Ohio 
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KINSTON, N. C. 
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Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph Schoo! 
TUITION FREE | 
Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co 
Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write for particulars. 
Z. B. SPENCE GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


tt is a PELRLESS—Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea hulller that gets al! the peas, toreaase Sorghum 
seed Kalfir Co rn, Cast orand Velvet Beans A boy ren 
run it. Indestructible teeth. Write for t hookiet, 


PRERLESS PEA BRULEFR FQ 


. Instructor, 





hatianooga. Tenn. 





attention can not be given to the 
associates of a child. Our childre 
are grown now and not with 
much cf the time, except on visits 
The oldest holds an important posti- 
(Continued om pas £.) 
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**You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not,” 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


W itively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
moniber es a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, bu: in any case of actually fraudulent 
dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just in- 
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As usual we shall give our office force a well 
deserved holiday Christmas week, consequently no 
Progressive Farmer will be issued December 380th, 
but our next appearance will be two weeks hence 
—the first week in January, 1912. 





We would again urge every man who can pos- 
sibly do so to attend the short course at his State 
agricultural college. Look up the list in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. The short course at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, we have since 
learned, lasts from February 1 to February 28. 
The entrance fee is $1 and board $4 a week. 
Just because you have never attended a short 
course before is no reason why you shouldn’t 
do it this year. Send a postal to your agricultural 
college for fuli information at once. 





In connection with what we have quoted else- 
where about farming progress in its territory, the 
Roanoke-Chowan Times remarks that good roads 
and good schools have done much to stop the drift 
to the towns. This indicates that Northampton’s 
progress is well-rounded. Without good public 
highways and good well-equipped schools no 
county may be rightly termed progressive. Merely 
to increase crop yields and farm profits is not 
enough to insure a successful rural civilization, 
although most farm papers are content to let 
their influence stop there. The Progressive Farm- 
er is not. . 





We are sorry that our correspondents will not 
learn the importance of sending their articles well 
in advance of the time when they should be pub- 
lished. About half the Christmas suggestions 
sent us reached us too late for publication. In 
order to be sure of having a sufficient number of 
first-class articles for any Special, we must begin 
getting matter for the issue three or four weeks 
ahead of time and, of course, we have to give the 
preference to the earlier articles that come in. 
Please send your letters on time—a month ahead 
of the date you wish them published whenever 
you can do so. 





In connection with what we have recently said 
about the demoralizing influence of scandal-mon- 


ger newspapers, it is worth while to bear in mind 
that we must also guard against the insidiously 
degrading tendencies at work in higher forms of 
literature. The brilliance of H. G. Wells cannot 
atone for the fact that in his latest book he has 
“actually glorified the corruption that is in the 
world through lust,’”’ as a recent English speaker 
declared, nor should the dash and originality of 
Ilbert Hubbard prevent us from realizing that in 
nis magazine he “serves poison in Rhenish wine 
and swings putridity in incense pots.’’ We have 
no tolerance for narrowness, but every one should 
draw the lines where freedom runs into painted 
vulgarity or free speech into brilliant blasphemy. 





Of course, we have regretted even more than 
any of our readers the unavoidable delays in issu- 
ing The Progressive Farmer these last few months. 
The paper has simply utterly outgrown the capac- 
ity of our old printing plant. Before our next 
issue, however, we shall install a $25,000 Hoe 
press and electrotyping outfit, and as soon as this 
plant gets to doing the work promised for it, we 
can guarantee absolute promptness and regularity 
in the delivery of our paper. Every subscriber 
may confidently look for it on the same day of 
each week. it may take a rew weeks to get the 
machinery in thorough running order, but it is 
our well grounded expectation to have The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 1912 printed more beautifully, 
mailed more promptly, and fastened together 
more substantially, than ever before. 





In advertising, the final fact to be considered af- 
ter you are satisfied as to the number of the peo- 
ple you will reach and the sort of people, is as 
to whether these people have confidence in what 
the paper presents to them. A paper that accepts 
any sort of advertising—whiskey, quack doctor, 
patent medicine, speculative schemes, mining 
stock, etc.,—simply cannot win the confidence and 
patronage of its readers for you. An advertise- 
nent, like a man, is always judged by the company 
it keeps. If your advertisement goes to the read- 
er in company with frauds, quacks, scoundrels, 
and schemers, the reader is likely to judge you 
by these, however honest you yourself may be, and 
will not be likely to give you his support. The 
Progressive Farmer is the only paper of its kind 
in the South in which you can advertise without 
being in company with either patent medicine 
sharks, mining stock schemers, or condimental 
stock food frauds. 





How Scarcity of Labor Has Helped Prog- 
ress. 


7HQHE alleged ‘“‘scarcity of labor’ in the South 
about which such a howl was made a few 

years ago has now proved itself indeed a 

blessing in disguise, as we predicted at the time 
that it would prove. The cheapest human labor is 
expensive as compared with machinery that does 
not need to be fed and clothed, and the South has 
now come to substitute really cheap labor-saving 
tools and machinery for its once boasted ‘‘cheap 
labor’? which was, in fact, not cheap but dear. 

We, are reminded of these things by an editorial] 
note in one of our best exchanges, the Roanoke- 
Chowan Times, of Rich Square, N. C. Rightly 
declaring its home county (Northampton) one of 
the most progressive counties in the South, Editor 
Conner continues: 

“Our farmers are making three bales of 
cotton and three barrels of corn grow where 
only one was produced a few years ago. No 
farmer is now satisfied unless he averages a 
bale of cotton to the acre, and he counts on 
five acres of corn yielding as much as 25 
acres yielded five or ten years ago. And 
this is true of other crops. Scarcity of la- 
bor had much to do with bringing about 
this changed condition. When cheap labor 


could no longer be employed, the farmer 
began to study how to grow large crops 
without so much labor, and the result has 
been the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and more scientific methods of fer- 
tilizing and cultivating the crops.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Help the Ambitious White Tenant Buy 
Land. 


HIS is the golden era of the small farmer who 
- does his own work and has children to help 
him instead of having to depend upon hired 
labor. The labor cost of making farm products 
has increased so much recently that to the man 
who hires labor the increased prices generally pre- 
vailing for farm products do not mean such a 
great increase of profit over the prices of a few 
years ago as the figures alone would indicate. But 
for the man whose crops are made by his own 
family, this is indeed (barring this year’s tem- 
porary backset in cotton prices) one of the most 
favorable periods of the last hundred eyars. 

And this should remind us all of the chance to 
the South right now to exercise the virtue of thrift 
and economy which has made New England great. 
Every white tenant farmer who can possibly do 
so ought to sieze this golden opportunity and buy 
some land. 

Nowhere in America to-day is land of the same 
fertility as cheap as in the Southern States. But 
it will not always be so. For the last ten years 
hundreds of thousands of farmers from the West 
and Northwest have gone into Canada, but the 
emigration to that section must soon stop. ‘Can- 
ada has been milked,’”’ as an Iowa man said to us 
last week. ‘‘There is no more cheap land in that 
country.” 

As a result of this situation, the South is likely 
to get during the next few years the best sort of 
immigration in the world—hustling, enterprising 
Western farmers and stockmen who wil] recognize 
the fact that the cheapest lands are no longer in 
Canada nor in the Northwest, but in the South. 
Our Farmers’ Unions have rendered the South a 
great service by standing out strongly against in- 
discriminate European immigration which would 
have lowered the standard of our citizenship. 
And as a result of the Union’s action in opposing 
indiscriminate European immigration, we shall 
now have immigration that will be helpful indeed. 
All our Southern farmers realize that we must 
begin to build up a great stock-raising industry 
in the cotton States, and these hustling Western 
farmers have the training and experience to help 
us do it. 

All this, however, is aside from the main ques- 
tion we are now considering. The point is that 
this Western immigration is going to turn to the 
South and that land values are going to increase 
marvelously as a result. Before this happens 
every ambitious white tenant farmer ought to try 
to buy a piece of land for himself. We speak 
particularly of the white tenant because we have 
evidence enough that the negro tenants are al- 
ready buying heavily. Prof. W. EB. DuBois, a 
prominent Georgia negro educator, has just pub- 
lished a map showing that from 1900 to 1909 
Georgia negroes increased their land-holdings from 
$50,000 to 1,500,000 acres, and now own within 
the State of Georgia alone an area larger than 
the entire State of Delaware. 

We have no statistics to show what the white 
tenant farmers of the South have accomplished in 
this period, but we very much fear that it would 
not compare favorably with this showing by the 
negro tenant farmers of Georgia. 

The hope of the South is in a great body of 
small white land-owners cultivating their own 
farms. It would be unfortunate for the negroes 
themselves if they should become the dominant 
land-owners in any section because they need and 
must have the leadership of the progressive white 
farmer in order to make large success themselves. 
It was a wise saying of James Oliver’s, “‘Happy is 
the land that is tilled by the man who owns it.” 
This has been the teaching of history and political 
economy in all ages and races from the beginning 
of the world until now. The big plantations cul- 
tivated by ignorant tenants have held back the 
progress of the South incalculably. The interests 
of all classes of our people demand that general 
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encouragement be given the small white farmer ir 
the purchase of land and in fitting himself to be 
come a prosperous and independent home-owner. § 


“‘What’s The News?”’ | 


Let the People Rule. 
(J soreaa 0 WEEKLY calls attention to the 





















What a Paper Should Charge Farmers forge 
Advertising. 












spread of the Presidential primary idea, and 

points out that voters in four Southern 
States—Mississippi, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Kentucky—might secure the reform from 
their Legislatures this winter, if they should bring 
sufficient pressure to bear upon their law-makers. 
Why shouldn’t every Democrat have the right to 
say whether he prefers Wilson, Harmon, Clark or 
Folk for next year’s Presidential nomination? 
Why shouldn’t every Republican have the right 
to say whether he wishes Taft, LaFollette or 
Roosevelt? Already five States have adopted the 
Presidential Primary Law—North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Oregon, and New Jersey, and 
it is to be hoped that there will be some Southern 
States in the list before another year is oyt. But 
if the people are to win the privilege, they must 
work for it. Speaking for South Carolina, the 
Yorkville Enquirer presents a situation which is 
just as true of Mississippi, Alabama, and of every 
other Southern State when it says: 


use of our advertising columns by farm- 
ers in our territory as an evidence of their 
progressiveness and business enterprise. 

The fact that so many of our local farmers and 
stockmen use our paper is also proof that they 
have a business-like idea as to relative values in 
advertising. We have noticed that many farmers 
in other sections seem to have an idea that an 
“advertisement is an advertisement,” and because 
it costs them only a few cents an inch in their 
local paper, it ought to cost only a few cents ing 
a paper of large circulation. 

The truth is, 
values are based on 





Ww: COMMENTED recently upon the largef 




















of course, that all advertising 
(1) the number of people 
reached by the ad. and (2) the sort of people 
these are. The value of every advertising nmredi- 
um, therefore, should be judged by these stand-§ 
ards. If you had a number of hand-bills which® 
you wished to have distributed at the homes oj§ 
the people, you would pay the person in propor: 
tion to the number of homes to which he deliver- 
ed these hand-bills. 

Considered as an advertising medium, a news: 














“But speaking of the proposed Presidential 
primary, we don’t think it is going to be per- 
mitted in this State without a fight. Even 
the smallest local politician has ideas of the 
possibilities that may come to him by control- 
ling his delegates to a convention in behalf 
of some particular candidate and he is not 
going to give up that real or imaginagy pow- 
er, if he can help it.” 

































































paper simply takes the job of carrying your an 














nouncement or hand-bill to so many hundred 0) 
so many thousand people. 
paper will 
1,000, or 1,500 people at perhaps 15 cents pe’ 
inch is no reason 


One point which Collier’s Weekly makes should 
s10t be overlooked, and that is that whether your 
egislature is meeting this winter or not, the 
‘eople of your State can get a Presidential pri- 
nary by demanding it of the State Executive Com- 
nittee of your party. ‘‘The party organization can 
dopt the system as a party rule,’’ as it says. 
This is not as formal and binding, of course, as 
. legislative statute, but it will answer for the 
‘coming Presidential year, until the Legislature 
neets again. Texas is one State where this is be- 








Because your county 














deliver your advertisement to 500 

















for thinking a paper of twe 











times, or ten times, or twenty times the circula 











tion should carry your advertisement at the same 
rate. cents 
per inch for each thousand circulation it gives 
Thus a paper with 2,000 circulation would charge 








The rule is for a paper to charge 7 










































































14 cents for each insertion of a .one-inch ad. dae oo 

while a paper with 20,000 circulation would ; 
charge $1.40; a paper of 40,000 circulation, $2.80 What the North Thinks of the Pension 
and a paper with 100,000 circulation, $7 per inch S I 

As a matter of fact, however, The Progressive teal. 








Farmer makes a very much lower rate than this 
in proportion to its circulation, for it almost in- 
variably gives a larger circulation than it prom 
ises. 

The other factor to be considered, in addition tof 
the number of readers, is the sort of readers these 
are. In the first place, you wish to reach peopleh 
who are interested in the sort of thing you havem 
for sale. If you have church bells or religious 
books, it would be foolish to advertise in a farmE 
paper instead of a church paper. If you have 
school desks, it would be foolish to: advertise in 
a local paper instead of a school journal. If 
you have cotton mill machinery, it pays to ad-i 
vertise in a cotton manufacturers’ paper. Sim- 
ilarly, if you have improved seed, stock, poultry.§ 
farm implements or machinery, it pays to adver- 
tise in a farm paper. 








South, a good man and a good citizen, takes 

violent exception to our condemnation of 
‘he Sherwood pension bill, and the “‘ignorance and 
vrejudice’’ he thinks we show in our position re- 
garding it. It may interest him to know that the 
courageous and fair-minded papers in the North 
are just as outspoken as we are in condemnation 
of this ‘“‘bribe to the old soldier vote.” <A typical 
Northern opinion is tht of the New York Evening 
Post, which says editorially: 


‘ N EX-FEDERAL soldier now living in tha 





























































































‘““A much less offensive bill was vetoed by 
the last Democratic President. That was the 
dependent-pension bill. It at least made a 
pretence of doing something for veterans act- 
ually in need. But this last general act of 
largess discards all limitations. Everybody 
who ever enlisted and was in the service as 
long as ninety days, no matter whether he 
never saw the enemy or heard a gun, irre- 
spective of injury or disease, without regard 
to his present circumstances—he may be 
worth a million—is to get his pension. The 
charge on the Treasury is reckoned as at least 
$40,000,000 for the first year; for the second, 
when added claims will have been allowed 
and back-pay accumulated, it is placed at 
$75,000,000. Where does this leave the Dem- 
ocratic professions of rigid economy in na- 
tional expenditures? Speaker Clark has gone 
up and down the land boasting of the saving 
of $100,000 or so effected by his party in the 
cost of running the House. Yet he voted 
yesterday to increase the already swollen pen- 
sion bill by 50 per cent! What shall it profit 
a party to economize in a few clerks and 
_doorkeepers, but to give a gigantic bribe of 
millions to the ‘old-soldier vote’?’’ 

































































The promised subscription blanks were omitted 
from some copies of last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er. If you didn’t get yours, look for it in thisk 
number and send it back to us before New Year’s. 


A Thought for the Week. 
























































God on Christmas day, why can you not strivel 
to be the same on every other day for the 
twelve-month That is a poor watch that is right 
only once in twenty-four hours. Keep Christmas 
in a warm heart, and open hand all the year im 
Tound!—Theodore L. Cuyler. i, 





T YOU are generous to others and grateful to 


































































Laborer: “And have they tall buildings ir fm 
America, Pat?” y 

Pat: “Tall buildings hav’ they—faith, Mike, 
the last one I worked on we had to lay on our 
stomachs to let the moon pass.”—Life. i 









































One has but to read what Charles Frances 

Adams (himself a Federal soldier) says in the 
A West Virginia darkey, a blacksmith, recently M@™\orld’s Work to realize how the rottenness of 
announced a change in his business as follows: MMour pension graft already smells to heaven. If 
Notice—De co-pardnership heretofore resistins Southern Congressmen will make a_ vigorous 
between me and Mose Skinner is hereby resolved stand for reform, they should get help enough to 
Dem what owe de firm will settle wid me, an‘ accomplish something. If, however, they stultify 
dem what de firm owes will settle wid Moe.s’’— {themselves by simply trying to get some crumbs of 


National Corporation Reporter. the steal for themselves, they will get well-mer- 
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ited contempt for their pains—and nothing else-— 
and the graft will become even viler than it al- 
ready is. 

* * * 


Told in Little Space. 


URRAH for Georgia! Her Democratic State 
H Executive Committee has approved the prin- 

ciple of Presidential primaries and will al- 
low the Democrats of Georgia to say whether they 
prefer Wilson, Harmon, Clark, Folk, or Under- 
wood for President. According to the resolution 
adopted,the primary must be held before June 12, 
1912. 

* * 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie received many congratu- 
lations on the occasion of his seventy-seventh 
birthday a few days ago and gossiped extensively 
with the reporters at that time. Speaking proud- 
ly of his Scotch blood, he declared that twenty 
men had made the world what it is, and that 
seven of these were Scotchmen. His list of twen- 
ty is as follows: ‘Shakespeare, Morton, Jenner, 
Neilson, Lincoln, Burns, Gutenburg, Edison, Sie- 
mens, Bessemer Musket, Columbus, Watt, Bell, 
Arkwright, Franklin, Murdock, Hargraves, Steph- 
enson, and Symington.’’ Continuing he said: “I 
want to tell the young men of America that not 
one of these twenty was a rich or titled man.” 
He also denounced drinking and smoking as foes 
of to a young man’s advancement, and especialy 
emphasized the importance of early marriage. 

* * * 

The scientists of the Public Health and Ma- 
rine Service have not yet been able to reach any 
definite conclusion with regard to the cause of 
pellagra. The official renort save: “Cottonseed 
oil, Indian corn, certain classes of vegetables and 
a recently discovered gnat, are among the sup- 
posed causes, but the disease still is a mystery to 
the scientists.” Dr. J. D. Long says that cures 
can be effected up to the fifth attack, but that 
there is little hope of recovery after the patient 
reaches the stage of insanity. Children are much 
more satisfactorily treated than adults. 

* * * 

Secretary Wilson announces that the Southern 
States have spent $44,000,000 for road improve- 
ment this year, divided among the several States 
as follows: Alabama, $3,404,000; Arkansas, $2,- 
450,000; Florida, $1,505,000; Georgia, $2,500,- 
000; Kentucky, $2,500,000; Louisiana, $1,132,- 
354; Maryland, $2,250,000; Mississippi, $3,130,- 
000; North Carolina, $4,505,000; Oklahoma, $1,- 
505,000; South Carolina, $1,100,000; Tennessee, 
$3,900,00; Texas, $7,600,000; Virginia, $4,004,- 
000, and West Virginia, $1,625,000. 

ss 8 

It is said that Vice-President “Sunny Jim’ Sher- 
man will not be a candidate for renomination at 
the next Republican Convention. The Kansas City 
Star says: ‘“‘The Vice-President is a reactionary 
of the Joseph G. Cannon type, which is precisely 
the sort of running mate Mr. Taft is not seeking 
for 1912. In the political discussion regarding 
the Vice-Presidency, Senator Borah, of Idaho, is 
referred to as an available candidate.’”’ 

* * * 

The Kansas City Star lists the chances of Dem- 
ocratic Presidential candidates in the following 
order: (1) Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New 
Jersey. (2) Judson Harmon, Governor of Ohio. 
(3) Champ Clark,of Missouri, Speaker of the 
House Representatives. (4) Oscar Underwood, 
of Alabama, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. (5) William Randolph 
Hearst. 

* * * 

Congress has again refused to reduce the mile- 

age allowed members—20 cents a mile each way. 





A Paper is Known By Its Advertisers. 


HEN a sample copy of any publication 
W comes to my farm home, and is a possible 

candidate for my hard-earned dollars, 1 
can size it up more quickly by scanning the adver- 
tising pages than by looking over the reading 
matter. The editor may pose as an apostle of 
the true faith—economic, agricultural, religious 
or Rooseveltian,—but the advertising manager is 
the man who gives character to the publication. 
He stamps it with an index finger that shows to 
just what power it has been raised. If the ad- 
vertisements are straight, then the subscription list 
has been made up from sensible folks and an hpn- 
est class of merchants are asking for their patr®n- 
age. If, on the other hand, there is much adver- 
tising by knaves, frauds and indecent folks, I 
know that a lot of fools are reading the paper, and 
that, on the average, the paper is made to please 
focls. Not wanting to make any admissions, I do 
not subscribe.—-Alva Agee. 
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“AMOOUS THE WURLD OVER. The most 
beautifui—the mosi useful Five distinct gaits. 
The best in any hurness None but the saddle 
bred horses will satisfy. The Champion Bohe- 

mian — nd the S nsational Wonderful Chief 
head our large and f«.m>us breeding Stud The 
heaviest winner at Ky State Fairfor years. Busi- 
ness and op! sasure horses, stallions, mares, geldin 

and young th:nys always on hand forsale. We ship 
every where guaranteeing as represented. Quality 
high. Prices and terms reas nable. Visii the farm 
or write for price list and testimonials. We think 
every good o.an deserves a go.d horse. Don’t you? 


GLENWORTA STOCK FARY 


ALLEN S§ EDELEN Owner Burgin. Ky. 











Oak wood Farm 
Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent A at the nead of serd soa of tae 
tamous Emineat, that sold at action for 
$10,000 No females for sale at present bui 
have a few choice balls and ball calves at 
ceasonable prices These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
(n twelve months 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand, 


WR. LSHUFORD 
Newton. N. C. 




















COOK FARMS! 


Breeders of registered Kentucky Mammotb 
jacks and jennets, registered saddle horses (con- 
sisting of stallions, mares, geldings and colts) 

m the best Denmark and Chief families. 

Registered Tamworth and Hampshire swine 

and Big Black Pigs. We would be glad to have 
ou to visit our farms or write us your wants. 
Catalogues ready December the first. 


J.F COOK &CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Hereford Cattle 


Fine pure bred bulls and heifers 
for sale. Won 14 prizes at 
Richmond. Bulls from $50 up. 


Graham F . Blandy 
Tuleyries Farm, White Post, Clarke Co., Va. 


Poland China Boars 


$3 litter brothers to Champion boar Mississippi 

State Fair 1911. 4 full brothers to same boar 

one litter younger. 6 fall boars 1910 farrow, 
¥ half brothers of Marcus, Grand Champion 
boar Illinois State Fair 1911. 3 spring boars, 
full brothers of Square Deal 7th, sire of Ist 
prize boar pig, Ist prize sow pig and Ist orize 
litter of pigs at Illinois State Fair 1911. 2spring 
boars out of Margaret 16ih Grand Champion 
sow at International 1910. All stock recorded 
free. Prices reasonable. : : : : : : 3: 


Johi. E. Francis & Son, 


eox 15 New Lenox. "ll 











Talley’s Big Kind 
POLAND CHINAS 


For sale, sows, gilts, either bred or open. 
Spring and fall pigs good enough to 
please anybody. Pedigrees furnished. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or hogs returned. 


J. H. TALLEY & SON, Enville, Tenn. 
REGISTEXED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” coisists of thirty-five 
bred s ws of seven different strains and hree 
boars n t akin to each other nor toany f he 
sows. I am prepared to fur ish pi s not akin 
bred gilt. and boars ready for sevice, all of the 
highest quality. Write for circulars and prices 


R. W. Watson, Forest Depot Va. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large pr>lific sows Ly reat ¥mas- 


sive boars. Alli pure-bred. 
T. E BROWN, ~ Martreesboro, Tenn 











Special Prices for One Month! 
On Poland Chinas—some sixty odd and on 
Red Polled Cattie. All of the best breeding. 

ARROWHEAO STOCK FARM 
Sam’! B Woods. Prop. Charlottesville Va 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some fine ones at reasonable prices. 
Write today. 


FAIRVIEW FARM 
S. .A SPEER, Prop., R. 1,, Booneville, N. C. 








Live Stock 
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A TALK ABOUT PROTEIN. 


What Animals Need It Most and 
Where to Get It. 


Do you know what protein is? It 
may be defined roughly as that ele- 
ment in feeds which goes to the mak- 
ing of blood and muscle, hair wo, 
etc. It thus serves a different pur- 
pose from fats and carbohydrates 
which make fat and furnish heat and 
energy for the animal. 

If you will remember this anid re- 
member that you can divide animals 
into two classes—those needing 
much protein and those needing less, 
—and also divide feeds into two 
classes—those containing consider- 
able protein and those containing 
less,— you will have made a great 
start toward the proper feeding of 
animals on your farm. 

Let us look first at the two classes 
of animals. It is the sort of work 
done by these inimals, or the pur- 
poses for which they are kept, that 
decides to which “lass they belong. 

To the first class—needing larger 
amounts of protein—belong: 

(a) All young growing animals. 

(b) Cows giving milk. 

(c) Heus laying eggs. 

(d) Horses and mules and oxen 
doing very hard work. 

2. Can you not see why these ani- 

(a) Mature animals that are idle 
or doing light work. 

(b) Dry cattle. 

(c) Fattening animals during the 
latter portion of the feeding pesfod. 

To fit the feeds to the needs of an- 
imals doing any of these lines of 
work we have only to know and re- 
member that the common feeds may 
be divided into two classes to serve 
the purposes of these two classes of 
animals: 


1. Feeds containing large amounts 
of protein: 

Cottonseed meal. 

Legume seeds and hays. 

Wheat bran. 

Wheat shorts, or middlings. 

Skimmed milk. 


2. Feeds containing less protein: 
Corn. , 

Corn fodder. 

Silage. 

Cottonseed hulls. 

Straws. 

Grass hays. 

Rice bran. 

Molasses. 

Potatoes and other roots. 


Oats, rice polish and some other 
feeds occupy a medium place be- 
tween these two extreme classes. 

If the farmers of the South would 
just use the above facts in the feed- 
ing of their animals, they would save 
millions of dollars and produce much 
better live stock. This would not be 
scientific feeding, but it would pretty 
well meet practical demands, and is 
neither complicated, nor difficult to 
understand. It does, however, indi- 
cate that hard-working horses and 
mules should have something besides 
corn and corn fodder, and points the 
suggestion that for such animals a 
little cottonseed meal exactly fits the 
requirements. It may also suggest 
to some that the young growing pigs 
need something besides corn and that 
the young calf or colt can use some- 
thing besides corn fodder or grass 
hays and corn. The legumes supply 
the demands in these cases. 


These suggestions are practical, 
and are easily understood by any 
boy. The boys are going to be the 
farmers of the future. Even if some 
older farmers will not learn these 
things, why shouldn’t you? It will 
be profitable knowledge as ong as 
you have any interest at all in the 
feeding of live stock. 





STARTING A HOG FARM. 


A South Carolina reader says he 
has 100 acres of land that will grow 
a third of a bale of cotton per acre 
on which he wishes to graze the pro- 
duce of three sows, which he esti- 
mates will raise 20 pigs, spring and 
fall. His plan is to put 5 acres in 
permanent pasture and divide the 
balance in 5 one-acre lots. 

His questions are, (1) will this 
land graze this number of pigs and 
the sows, and (2) what crops should 
he plant? He says he will use about 
a ton of fertilizer on the land and 
feed some corn in connection with 
the grazing crops. 


1. Will this land graze this num- 
ber of pigs? Yes, it should do so, if 
from a fourth to a half ration of 
concentrates such as corn is fed. His 
estimate of raising 40 pigs a year 
from three sows is rather high, but 
may be done. One litter of pigs will 
be eight months old before the next 
litter is weaned ‘and if the pigs are 
marketed at from 10 to 12 months 
of age there will only be from two to 
four months in each year that he will 
have the maximum of 40 pigs on 
hand and half of them will be small 

Of course, the quality of the land. 
the crops sowed, the seasons and the 
amount of concentrates or corn feed. 
will determine the number of hogs 
for which the land will furnish graz- 
ing. 

2. For the permanent pasture we 
suggest Bermuda, and bur clover, 
with white clover and other legumes 
if they will grow. The Bermuda and 
bur clover should be allowed to get 
well set and to a good stand before 
they are grazed at all closely. 

“This land that will only make a 
third of a bale of cotton per acre’”’ 
will not furnish large crops, and in 
South Carolina alfalfa and red clover 
are probably not to be grown on 
such land. For the five lots we sug- 
gest the following: 

Lot 1. Oats or rape sowed early 
in the fall; followed by spring rape, 
followed by soy beans. 

Lot 2. Oats, wheat or barley in 
the fall, followed by soy beans or 
peanuts in the spring. 

Lot 3. Rape or some of the cereals 
in the fall, followed by spring rape. 
and by peas or soy beans in the sum- 
mer. 


Lot 4. Rape or some of the cereals 
in the fall, followed by soy beans or 
peanuts in the spring. 

Lot 5. Some of the cereals or rape 
in the fall, followed by peanuts or 
soy beans in the spring. 

On such land as described, rape 
and wheat and barley are not likely 
to do well enough to furnish much 
grazing; therefore oats are probably 
the best for the fall, sowing until 
the land has increased in fertility 
under this rotation and liberal fertil- 
ization, as it surely will. After the 
land is made more fertile then rape 
and wheat and barley will give more 
and better grazing than oats. 

We advise the use of fertilizers on 
permanent pasture also, until it has 
beccme more productive under pas- 
turage and this fertilization. If this 
is done, perhaps a ton and a half or 
two tons of commercial fertilizers 
should be used for a year or two, in- 
stead of only one ton. 





The average man does not go into 
the dairy business because he likes 
the work. He takes it up because it 
is profitable and means soil improve- 
ment and better crop yields. It is 
hard, regular work, but it pays well 
for the hard work and intelligence 
put into it, and any ambitious man 
is willing to do hard work if the re- 
wards are sufficient. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
yreed. A number of 18 months old sows ang 
some extra fine pigs that are beauties, with the 
money making habit bred into them. The best 
oure bred stock i» cheapest in the end 

Hazelbrook Farm 
@rank’C. Morris Prop. Trevi}lans, Va, 


. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an. 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boarg 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


LM Whitaker & Co. Mu'berry, Tenn, 
S. C. Herd of Duroe-Jersey Swine, 


Have four fancy show boars six months old, 
From prize winners. Sire of same was Grand 
Champion Boar at Ohio State Fair in 1910, weigh. 
ed 970 lbs. when 29 months old, and Dam wag 
Grand Champion sow at S. C. State Fair in 191] 
weighed 450 Ibs. at 18 months old. Price $25 and 

each. Registered. Will book orders for nine 
choice boar pigs Jan. Ist and 20th delivery. Price 
$10 each registered, 12 weeks old. 


Walker T Green, Shiloh, S. C. 


HOLSTEINS | 


200 or More Always on Hand to Choose From 

Buy a young registered bull and grade up your 
herd. I have bull calves by prominent sires from 
officially tested dams at $25.00 each. 


T. @. Russell, Geneva, Ohio : 


High Grade Helstein Cows 


Eight young high-grade heavy-producing 
Holstein cows. Six now fresh; one due in 
March, the other in April. For description 
and prices, address 


Prof. J C. McNutt, West Raleigh, N.C. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
ESSEX, POLAND CHINA AND BERKSHIRE HOGS 
A number of choice rams and 
boars for immediate shipment. 


L. G. Jones, 

















Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Fox. Deer, Cat. Coon Possum, Rabbit Hounds; 
Pointers; Setters; Ball Dogs; Car Dogs, Col- 
lies and Terriers List tree. $3 00 up 


Shelby Kennells. Shelbyville, Ky. 
Angus Cattle Owing to the sale of 


. ~ one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock farms, - - Jeffersonton, Va, 


TROTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 
The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 head. 
Visit my farm or write for wants and prices, 


J. F. BARBEE, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE Prop.. Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 























Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire soldifor $1500, his 
dam sold for $1500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar, In 

ternational Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Pigs by either boar for sale. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. rg 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. Beit 

BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST : z 

NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH: 


FOR BREEDEHS 2s" Class Berkshire snd 


Duroc-Jersey Swine. 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N. ¢. 


D. L. FARRIOR, 
Bred Berkshires” 


“Old North State’s Highest 


Pure bred Berkshires (pigs weighing from 40 to 50 Ibs.) 
Dams and sire of pigs bred by the famous Biltmore 














Farms. We solicit orders ONLY from those desiring the 
highest type Berkshires and most prolific stock. Pigs 
registered for those desiring it. One price $10 each. 
RURAL RETREAT FARMS. - - - - MADISON, N.C 
nebhasnnns* 
JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 


three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 

Colts subject to registry. Some nice PercheroD 

stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Ferm Lexington, Ky. 





{IDLEWILD SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Herd established 50 years. The oldest, largest 
and strongest bred beef and milk type herd in Amer- 
ca. Bred to produce beef and milk combined. 


fine lot of bulls for sale and some females. Write. 
W P BARNED. Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 





Duroc- Jersey Bred Gilts 

Four nice ones for sale cheap. Write 
Double Branch Farm 

Mocksviile,/N. ¢. 


Roule 2. 
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Saturday, December 23, 1911.] 
HOW TO HANDLE MANURE. 





A Method That Saves Manure and 
Increases Crops. 


Our farm of 46 acres is divided 
into 10 enclosures besides barnyards 
and chicken yards, and this fact en- 
ables us to follow three simple rules. 

1. Animals are not stabled when 
they can run in any of these enclos- 
ures (applies to pleasant weather 
only). 

2. Animals are not allowed to run 
in barnyards except for a moment or 
two before feeding, or to give mules 
a chance to wallow. 

8. Manure is never piled in barn- 
yards, but is hauled directly to 
fields. 

This plan of ours has had two re- 
sults: it has kept the premises prac- 
tically free of flies, and it has made 
two—perhaps a dozen—blades of 
grass grow where one grew four 
years ago. 

Trouble, you say? Not so much 
as you think. I have done all this 
work myself, so I know. It saves 
trouble, does it not, to have the ma- 
nure dropped on fields where you 
want it? It is not distributed as 
evenly as a manure spreader would 
do it, but the cheapness largely off- 
sets that. Besides all of us haven’t 
manure spreaders. We try to hava 
one or two enclosures always ready 
with cowpeas, rye, rape, grass, or 
something of the kind, so that stock 
may be turned into them. 

It is some trouble to clean the 
barns out often. Yet, after all, only, 
so much manure is made in 24 
hours, and it might as well be taken 
out at short intervals as long. And 
when one is at it, it seems very fool- 
ish to dump it in the barnyards just 
for the fun of taking it up again. We 
clean cow stalls every day, chicken 
yards and closets once a week (in 
damp weather twice a week), mule 
stalls once a month. We would pre- 
fer to clean the mule stalls oftener, 
but they are so heavily bedded that 
it gives considerable bulk. The hog 
houses—portable A-shaped affairs— 
seem never to have manure in them. 
I presume it is all dropped on the 
fields in which the houses are placed. 
However, we sweep out these houses 
from time to time, and re-bed them. 
All livestock have floors to their 
quarters—either plank or concrete, 
and they are, of course, well bedded. 
This bedding serves the extra pur- 
pose of adding much-needed humus 
to the soil. 

Putting manure at once on the 
fields allows all leaching to take 
place where it will be of benefit, and 
it allows us to keep a clean barn- 
yard—a thing I greatly like. I take 
pride in the fact that my barnyard 
is practically as clean as my sitting- 
room floor, and that there is not a 
disagreeable odor anywhere on the 
farm. 

I will not say that the improve- 
ment in our land is due wholly to 
Manure. But I do know that in four 
years, without an ounce of commer- 
cial fertilizer, by applying manure 

fresh, by hauling leaves and trash, 
and by turning under two or three 
green crops, we have brought some 
of our land from 5 and 10 bushels 
of corn to 35, and from less than a 
quarter of a ton of pea hay to more 
than a ton and a half an acre. This 
is still a small yield, to be sure, but 
With more manure and with phos- 
Phats rock and lime, we hope to im- 
prove it as much more. 

I know this method of handling 
Manure is practicable, for I have 
done it with 8 and 10 cows. And I 
know it pays, for we have the hay to 
show it. MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Eitlendale, Tenn. 





American Breeders’ Association, 
Washington, D, C., December 28-30. 
W M ‘Hays, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, Secretary. 





MAKE YOUR OWN MBAT. 


The making ef our own men 
means: 

1. The saving of from $18@ % 
$500 per farmer for self, family ane 
hands, and a penny saved is twe 
earned. 

2. It means utilizing a by-product 
which is largely wasted to-day—a 
first-class Bermuda and bluegrass 
pasture, 

He can let his calves run in the 
pastures with short time feeding in 
winter. They can live on this grass 
for six months and be finished on 
corn and corn stover for sixty days. 
By saving every pound of manure in 
that first winter and fall he can in- 
crease until he can turn off twenty 
head of cattle each Christmas and as 
many hogs—saving most of the lat- 
ter for his own meat. 

But grapes do not grow on this- 
tles or pigs on the thorn, to para- 
phrase. You must have good stock 
to do anything. You must first knock 
in the head every scrub bull in the 
South, this is the very first thing 
to do. Don’t wait until you can 
“afford” a fine animal, but do this. 
Save your section from degenerate 
posterity, and then you will be sur- 
prised with many a male in the sec- 
tion, how so and so’s fine Shorthorn 
bull will make his appearance. Even 
if half a dozen neighbors have to 
chip in $20 or $25 each to buy one, 
one will care for the ordinary neigh- 
borhood. A scrub’s posterity is loss 
of time. 

I say Shorthorn—because, while ] 
believe the Hereford the _ better 
grassers, and will fit in our section 
often best, yet for making time we 
want a cow that will give us a beef 
steer, or a heifer to furnish future 
milkers. No breed will fit so well as 
a great improvement over our scrub 
cows as Shorthorn. The Polled An- 
gus are fine with good pastures and 
plenty of grains to finish. Even the 
Red Poll is better than the scrub, but 
all can be improved by the Short- 
horn, and all of this can be done 
to-day north of the quarantine line. 

I. C. WADE. 

Cornelia, Ga. 








CONSULT FARMERS 
Whose Hard Used 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 
Are Good as New 


Then consult farmers who have worn out 
other machines and finally got Tubulars. Also 
consult farmers who are planning to discard 
other separators for Tubulars. 


Then you willsee the profit, com- 
fort and satisfaction of owning the 
wear-a-lifetime Dairy Tubular. No 
disks. Twice the skimming force. 
Skims faster and twice as clean. 
Repeatedly pays for itself by 
saving what others lose. 
Tubulars are The World’s Best or they 
would not be made entirely different 

from all others or be guaranteed for- 
: ever by America’s oldest and world’s 
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T is time for YOU, Mr. 
Farmer, as a breeder 
of pure-bred Live Stock and 
Poultry, to wake up to the 
opportunities offered by the 
advertising columns of The 
Progressive Farmer. Mr. T. 
E. Brown, of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., says “You have helped 
me sell over $2000 worth of 
pigs this year so far.” 


Does this mean 
anything to you? 



















labor in addition. 


that every year. 


THE DE LAVAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Now Is the Time to Buy and 
Start the New Year Right 


There is no good reason to defer the purchase of a DE LAVAL 
cream separator until Spring. On the contrary you may buy one 


now and save half its cost meanwhile. 
conveniently pay cash you can buy a DE LAVAL machine on 
such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 


As to YOUR need of a centrifugal separator, if you have the 
milk of even a single cow to cream you are wasting quantity and 
quality of product every day you go without one. 
is usually greatest with cold weather and cows old in lactation, 
and it counts most, of course, when butter prices are high, 
Then there is always the sweet skimmilk and saving of time and 


When it comes to a choice of separators DE LAVAL super- 
iority is now universally recognized. Those who “know” buy 
the DE LAVAL to begin with. Those who don’t replace their 
other separator with a DE LAVAL later—thousands of users do 
If YOU already have some other machine the 
sooner YOU exchange it for a DE LAVAL the better. 


Why not start 1912 right in dairying? 
machine for your own satisfaction if nothing else. 
nearest DE LAVAL agent or write us direct and we’ll do the rest. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





(15) 1099 



























Moreover, if you can’t 


This waste 


TRY a DE LAVAL 
See the 


SEPARATOR CO. 


SEATTLE 
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Breeders Sale 








Of One Hundred High Class Mares Representing the 
Different Breeds at our Southern Headquar- 


ters, State Fair Grounds, 


Nashville, Tenn., Thursday, January 1ith, 1912. 


Sale Begins Promptly at 10:30. 

Bauhard Brothers of Martinsville, Indiana, wll sell at auction regardless of the weather or 
price, this grand lot of mares consisting of Percherons and Belgians of the draft breed, trotting and 
saddle mar:s of the lighter breed. These mares range in age from 3 to 6 years, and in weight from 
1050 to 1500 lbs. Many of them are in foal and you will find several pairs for farm use that are ready 
to go to work. If you want to see the best lot of mares ever sold in the South, don’t fail to attend this 
sale, for it will be the last and the only one this season for us. Sale under roof, heated if necessa y. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT OF STALLIONS AND JACKS WHICH WE HAVE FOR SALE 
Address all correspondence to I. J. Bauhard, Box 192. Nashville, Tenn., Long Dis. Pho. Main 3800. 











ARCADIA FARM TAMWORTHS 


We breed for the farmer, also showman, the South’s greatest hog. Young.,.things 
always for sale. Circular forthe asking. Write today. 


ARCADIA FARM, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








BERKSHIRE PIGS CHEAP 


Well bred, smooth, large, good 
heads. Express order for $17.50 
gets a good one. :-: ae: 


ww. D. MOONE Y 


Harriman, Tenn. 


CHESTER WHITES 


© Registered herd; first premium stock; largest 
and » ost prol fic hog on record; three sows, 41 
pigs; breeding stock, 400 o 700 pou'ds; easy 
feeding. Service boars, sows bred. Fancy pigs 
forsale. My iivetothis vreed, 14 yeais. The 
best money can buy and feed produce. 
P. M. FUNKHOUSER, Winchester, Va. 
Reference: Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Winchester, Va. 


EWELL FARM 


The Home of Tennessee Jerseys 
Offers a solid Fawn Bull by Bissen’s 
Landseer’s King, Dam Beatrice 
Fox. Test 16. 

Also Shetland ponies, Berkshire 
hogs, Bred Southdown and Dorset 
Ewes, 86 two-year old mules and 
Bronze turkeys. Address 


PERCY BROWN 
Spring Hill, Tenn. 


BERKSHIRE BARGAINS AT MECK- 
LENBURG BERKSHIRE FARM 


Fine pedigreed young herd boar and 4 bred 
sows for sale. Boar was bred at ‘‘Gregory Farm” 
White Hall, Ill., and is son of Rivals Last, the 
boar that won Ist prize and championship in 4 
State fairs 1911. Is also a grandson of Master- 
piece. Pigs for sale from prize winning stock at 
3, 5 and7 months old. Write for prices. 


J. W. NASH, - - - - Wightman, Va. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


10 registered boars bred right, fed right, and 
will sell worth the money. ; 
W. J. OWEN & SONS Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 

















FIFTY BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE 
Sired by son of Lee’s A-tful Premier 12th, 
Grand Champion boar of 1908 ana by Caro- 
lina Masterpiece, who carri+s 624% of the 
blood of his famous sire—Masterpiece 77000, 
Also sever:] young service boars, sired by 
Carolina Masterpiece and one nice gilt 10 
months old bred to Carolina Masterpiece 
for February farrow. Prices reasonable, 
breeding and individuality considered, and 
everything as represented or money re funded. 


C. M. Thigpen, Route 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


Luberger Pig and Poultry Farm, 
CONCORD. N. C 

have spent thousands of dollars in equipment. 

They breed Berkshire and O. I. C. hogs; Croan 

ton and Leghorn chickens. Write them forterms, 


Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
of unsurpassed breeding. Matured sows and 
gilts all bred for spring farrow. Young service 
boars, shoats and pigs P: ices reasonable. 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, 
Express Office Trevilian, Va. Poindexter, Va. 


sar 
Poland Chinas 

* Iwas awarded a premium at las 

State Fairon ewery hog I exhibited. 

A few niceones to sell. Ask for what 

you want. 


G. M. BEAVERS, Apex, N. C. 


Angus Bull Calves 


Five registered Aberdeen Angus bull 
calves for sale from 6 to 12 months old, 
price $50 to $65 each, nice ones. 


+ erman L. Page, 
Dulwich Farm, Dearborn, Va. 


PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
poy ome gervige boars, pigs, 

y age. est on earth. 3 

B.A. WHITAKER, Bell Buckle, Tenn, 
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Right in your own grove — waiting for 
you to take them out. All you need is an 
‘American’ Saw Mill to cut that timber 
into lumber, which you can use yourself or 
sell at a good price. You can belt the 
“American” Mill to your farm engine and 
run it yourself, turning out first-class lum- 
ber faster and cheaper than any other mill. 
We've written a book—*‘Making Money Off 
the Wood Lot” —which tells a number of 
ways in which you will find an “American 
Mill profitable. We want to send you a copy. 
Write to nearest office. 

American Saw Mili Machinery Co. 
202 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 

1592 Terminal Building, New York 
Chicago—Savannah— New Orleans 
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the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 


every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps a day. 380 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 


Triple 
Power 


tory price proposition. 
Write today for 

big free catalog. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
180 17th St. 

Centerville, 

lowa 
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TRAPPERS GET BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 





Over ten miilion dollars w'll be paid to trappers of 
tur pearing animals during the coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in the country can add a goodly 
sum to his earninys by tr .pyping during spare mo- 
ments. We furnisn ABSOLUTELY FREE a complete 
Trapper’s Guide which tos you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use for the different animals, how to 
remove the skins and prepare them for market. We 
iso furnish the best trans aad baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world. therefore can 
pay the highest prices for them. Our price lists. 
shipping tags etc. are also FREE for the asking. it 
you are a trapper or went to become one, write to 
ustoday. Wewillheip you. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 


Greatest Fur House In the World. 
285 Fur Exchange Building. St. Louls, Mo 














Big Bargainsin 
QUAKER CIT 
FEED MILLS 7 


The standard of quality for 44 years. 23 styles, 
from hand to 20 horsepower. 


Freight Pald, Sent on F: Trlal. 


Grind Corn and Cob, Feed, ‘Sm 
Table Meal, Shuck and Kaffir - 
Corn and al! kinds of sma!! grain, 
separately or mixed. If the mill 
1s not entirely satisfactory after 
wial, return it at our expense. 
We also handle Engines, Cutters, 
Sheliers. Send for Free Catalog. 
A.W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Dept. M-88th& Fi-bert St., Phila, 
Ya. Dept. 1.-3701-098, Ashland Ave., 
hicago, Illinois 










A YOUNG LADY’S CORN CROP. 


This year, just to see what I could 
do, I planted my first crop of corn, 
one and one-fourth acres. Being a 
young lady, I was afraid that people 
would laugh at me should I make a 
failure, so for months before the 
land was planted I studied your pa- 
per carefully and read every article 
I could find on corn culture. 

My land was seeded down last fall 
in crimson clover, but failed to catch 
a stand, so with no green crop to 
turn under I had to resort to ma- 
nure and fertilizer alone. It was 
plowed ten inches deep, and owing 
to the shallow cultivation it received, 
the continued dry weather injured 
the corn very little. 

My yield, as weighed and meas- 
ured by Mr. Frank Newell, the dem- 
onstration agent for this county, was 
71 bushels—not a record-breaker by 
any means, but I am proud of my 
first attempt and hope to do better 
next year. 

This little venture in farming has 
been beneficial to me in many ways. 
I really believe, from the time it was 
planted until it was stored in the 
crib, I got fifty dollars worth of 
pleasure out of my ‘‘corn patch.’’ 
Oh, the joy of seeing that corn grow! 
And now I can fully appreciate with 
Riley, ‘‘When the fodder’s in the 
shock.” Financially, the fodder, 
shucks and five bushels of corn will 
pay all expenses and I have shared 
66 bushels of corn at one dollar a 
bushel. Have you among your read- 
ers many experienced farmers who 
will clear $66 on one and a quarter 
acres of cotton this year? 

MISS LUCIE T. WEBB. 

Warren Plains, N. C. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER. 


When I came to the State six or 
seven years ago, Poe was printing a 


little farm paper at Raleigh with 
about 5,000 circulation. To-day he 
is printing 150,000 and says his 


paper has just begun to grow. I 
don’t recall another paper that has 
had such a following since the day 
of Horace Greeley and the Tribune. 

I go to a neighbor’s house, and we 
get to talking about cucumbers, and 
somebody goes to hunt The Progres- 
sive Farmer and reads something 
about the subject. At the Farmers’ 
Union meeting some fellow begins to 
tell what he read in The Progressive 
Farmer. You want to buy a Jersey 
cow, and your neighbor reminds you 
that somebody has advertised a clos- 
ing-out sale in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


It is a farm paper, but one along 
new lines, and I think it is the great- 
est thing of its kind that is printed, 
for it is written by men who are not 
trying to fill up columns, but to 
bring modern light to the modern 
farmer. It has interested its boys in 
raising corn, and has a boy’s corn 
club that numbers thousands of 
young fellows, and my boy, who is 
one of the bunch, is showing the old 
man a way to raise corn, which beats 
anything on the place. 


The South has quite a good many 
young fellows who are coming, 
and who are taking up the work of 
putting the new South into the in- 
tensive practical lines that the great 
resources of this section warrant, but 
IT do not just now recall any of them 
who is doing a more elaborate work 
than this agricultural editor, nor one 
who seems to have been picked by 
the people with more confidence for 
a leader.—Bion H. Butler, in South- 
ern Pines Tourist. 


“And what did papa say when you 
asked him for my hand?” “‘I’d glad- 
ly tell you, but I’m afraid you’d never 
respect his opinion any more.’’— 





Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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THE DUTY OF KEEPING WELL. 





Good Health Largely a Matter o f Habit—It is Usually Our Own 
Fault That We are Sick—Disea se Comes From the Violation of 


Nature’s Laws. 





By Dr. Benj. K. Hays. 


of habit. It is a good habit 

and should be cultivated. Itis 
common knowledge that the condi- 
tion of the body is largely influenced 
by the mind, yet few people seem to 
use this knowledge for their physical 
well being. One of the first consid- 
erations in health is the will to be 
well. No man would enter upon a 
business venture without first having 
determined to make a success of that 
business. No man would hope for 
success who constantly asserted that 
he was going to fail or who dwelt 
upon the weak points in his business 
as he delighted in them. In like man- 
ner, the man who would enjoy good 
health should refuse, as far as possi- 
ble, to admit his infirmities even to 
himself. 

The best short talk I ever heard on 
health was as follows: ‘‘Keep your 
feet warm, your head cool and your 
bowels open and you will live a long 
time.” 

It is said that Sandow, the famous 
athlete, advised that when a man was 
not feeling well that he take a bath 
and dress himself in his best, thereby 
suggesting to himself a feeling of 
general superiority. 

Of a certain literary man it was 
said that he died as the result of 
thinking that he could get something 
out of a bottle that would take the 
place of the saw-buck. 

The above is not equal to saying 
that there is no such thing as disease. 
He is but a fool whose sole relief for 
an evil is to deny its existence. 

Many curious beliefs have been 
held by various peoples in past ages 
in regard to the cause of disease. 
Even in our own time there is much 
unnecessary suffering because of er- 
roneous ideas on this subject. In 
olden times people believed that sick- 
ness was a visitation of divine wrath, 
or that the sick person had been con- 
jured or bewitched. Crazy people 
were thought to be possessed by dev- 
ils. Laboring under such beliefs it 
was customary to treat sick people 
by magic, by prayer or by burning 
the witches. 

We now know that disease is targe- 
ly the result of the violation of na- 
ture’s laws. Health is the result of 
complete adaptation to one’s environ- 
ment. _Ignorance of the law or of the 
environment does not save us. Every 
child must be burned once to know 
the danger of fire. It must be scald- 
ed once to know the efiect of hot wa- 
ter. It must have its head bumped 
to know that it can not use that part 
of its body for a battering ram, and 
it must have one hard fall to teach 
it that it can not fly. In like manner 
grown people suffer from the effects 
of improper eating, from improper 
clothing, from want of pure air, from 

want of exercise, from over-work, or 
from the effect of alcohol, but they 
do not seem to remember, as children 
do, not to do a second time the thing 
that hurts them. 

Formerly there was a belief that 
the earth concealed within her bosom 
a remedy for every disease, and with 
this belief in mind all manner of 
absurd and filthy things were admin- 
istered to the sick. Sometimes doz- 
ens of drugs were combined in one 
preparation, and it seemed to be 
thought that the more disagreeable 
the taste or the more loathsome the 
remedy, the better the effect. 

The environment of man forces 


G OOD health is largely a matter 


whim to consider, when dealing with 





the problems of health, (1) the air 
he breathes, (2) the temperature of 
the air about him, or clothing, (3) 
his food, (4) sleep, (5) rest and ex- 
ercise, (6) his excretions, (7) his ex- 
posure to infections. In addition to 
these, civilized man must consider the 
effect of bysiness worry, artificial 
stimulation (alcohol, opium, etc.) 
and other things peculiar to his man- 
ner of life. Ninety per cent of all 
disease are caused by a neglect of 
one or more of these considerations. 
I shall discuss each of them more 
fully in subsequent articles. The 
point which I now wish to emphasize 
is this: disease is more easily pre- 
vented than cured; it is frequently 
the result of long years of improper 
living and cannot be cured all at 
once; and, finally, the cure is to be 
found in the removal of the cause 
and not in drugs. 

Readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er have learned through its pages 
how to care for the health of cattle, 
stock and poultry. They know how 
to cultivate the soil in such a way as 
to produce all manner of grain and 
vegetables and they know how to 
care for their orchards so that they 
can obtain large returns in fruit. Is 
it not worth while to give some at- 
tention to the care of our bodies, and 
to exercise the same amount of intel- 
ligence in the rearing of children that 
is given to farm products? For, 
when all is said about the increasing 
wealth of the South, her bounty of 
bales and bushels, her tons of truck 
and loads of lumber, I still maintain 
that the most vaulable product of the 
South is men, and that the best place 
to develop a man is on the farm. 





We wonder the man who can cure 
cancer does not go to Washington 
and get the $100,000 which has been 
deposited for anybody who would 
make this wonderful discovery. We 
wonder again if the papers which 
carry this fake advertisement have 
ever realized that they are publishing 
an absolute falsehood, so branded by 
the best medical authority in the 
world.—State Democrat. 

And we wonder why these brutally 
false advertisements are seen more 
frequently in the religious press than 
anywhere else.—Monroe Journal. 





Prune your trees just before spray- 
ing, as there is no use of spraying 
that part that is to be cut off. The 
branches cut off should be burned, 
however. 








Good Wire Fencing 

There are just three things to 
keep in mind when selecting a good 
wire fence. The quality of the 
steel; the size of the wires, and the 
grade as well as the thickness of the 
galvanizing. 

If farmers would look into 
these very important features when 
buying their material, less complaint 
would be heard about rusty, no-ac- 
count fences. 

No doubt there are just as good 
wire fences made to-day as ever be- 
fore,—in fact, better, but care should 
be exercised in buying and *armers 
should study the merits of ali. fences 
before placing their orders. 

One of our oldest advertisers, the 
Brown Fence & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. 89, now is- 
sue a complete catalog bearing upo® 
this subject. Write for it. 
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The Markets 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 








Good middling. 94 

Strict middling ........... cammunnanes 87 
Middling.-—......... 8% 

Low grades 7% to 8 





SAVANNAH OOTTON. 
(Report eu in — editor The 


Ordinary 
Gova urdinary 
Low middling ..— 
ddling ov comomm—ncsnnanes 816 
Good middling ..-.. 9% 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per An cemiaass pices. S1Gi60 
Cottonseed meal—per ton... ......--. $25 


Total sales, bales 32,957 

Throughout the week there has 
been a good demand and large sales 
were made. Fluctuations in prices 
were small, and the close is unchang- 
ed from a week ago. 





RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, 
poo a ards, Richmond, = 

steers, be (~—ene eens acon $6.00 to 6.75 

=edheun fo vosok, per cwt., = 

common to fair, per cwt.,.......- 





er 
common to fair, per cwt. 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per 
Oalves, extra, per CWt., wa cones .- 
medium, per CW1., ....cance=.. 
Dairy cows, per head... 25. 
Hogs, best, Fgh owt., -———- ——--- —— 
sows yy stags, per cwl.,......-. 
Sheep. a per Cwl., -—--- — 
sommon to fair, per ewt., ---.-. 
lambs. per owt, 
common lambs 


—— 


OHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 




































































D. 8. O. R. Sides, packed —........<= 10% 
D. 8. Bellies, ked 10% 
D.8. Butts 1% 
Butter, creamery -——~. ..... =<... 40 
ee iv 
, pure, th 10% 
Meai, pearl $1.75 
Meal, co 2 165 
Qora—wat y 1,80 to 1.au 
on mneedl 
Oats, clipped, white 65 
Oats, mixed - 6u 
Feed—Oracked corn, per bushel... 88 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds.—........ 4.76 
Wheat bran, 100 pounds, —. =. 1.65 
Corn bran, per pounds -— nn ae 1.20 
dlings, per 100 poands cones ems ae 
ulis, per 100 60 
0 Ties, pleced 0 20. 002 w 
Rew TGs .ccncccecesn cenams cousun.cce 94 
ogre (meee we anion 8% 
Flour—Sp wheat patent 16.7 pedo on 
BPGIGRE ccnseun canens 2. csunan ccante tse 
NORFOLK PRANUTS. 
plificial wholesale quotations. 
‘ancy .... 
Stet a prime -....-- eanceee 3%@3% 
Mechine-ploked .___. ~~ 3% a3% 


Spanish, per bushel__..........._. 


-—-_e__ 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


Towards the end of the week the 
weather moderated some and re- 
Cceipts became somewhat larger. It 
is raining hard now and it is possi- 
ble that we will have full receipts 
hext week. There were no new 
features developed in the market; 
buying is active for all kinds of to- 


bacco, particularly for the low 
grades. No lugs are selling for less 
than 6 to 6%c. loose. 


Sales of loose tobacco will be re- 
sumed here on January 2nd, and if 
the weather is favorable, we expect 
to see that the farmers will rush 
their crops to market. It remains 
to be seen then whether prices will 
hold up to present level or not. 

E. K. VICTOR & CO. 





“So you want to marry my daugh- 
ter, sir?’? said the grouchy old man. 
“Ye-yes, sir,’ replied the youth. ‘Do 
you take her for a fool?’”’ ‘‘Oh-oh-n- 
ho, sir. That is not the reason I want 
to marry her!’”’—Yonkers Statesman. 





When the tenant has .as much in- 
vested in equipment as the landlord 
has in the land, then there will be 
less conflict of interest and long-term 





BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 4cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word: 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; 
py! months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 

ear, $1.25. Each word, number, or 
initial” (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost $1,600 for postage alone to send 
your ad. by letter to each home to which we 
carry it at this low rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 








Pure Duroc-Jerseys. Three service boars, bred 
sow and gilt, three choice pigs three months old 
Nine grown young S. C. Buff Orpington roosters 
$2each Eggs $1 for 15. G.W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 








Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs $5; bred gilts $18; 
bred sows $25. Collie pups and grown females 
chrap. Barred Rocks and Brown Leghorn 24 
ing pullets $1. Shadybrook Farm, Route 2, 
Roanoke, Va. 





Am offering a most excellent lot of Berkshire 
pigs from 2 to 4 monthsold, Masterpiece Long- 
fellow and Biltmore strain. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. L. Vaughan, Windy 
Heights Farm, Sycamore. Va. 





For sale—Pure bred Duroc-Jersey sows that 
will farrow second time in April. Some 
rezvistered, others entitled to registration. 
Healthy and in good condition. Register d $22.50 
entitled to registration, $20. Choice Duroc-Jer- 
sey pigs 4mo ths old for $10 each. W. L. Kivett, 
High Point, N. C. 





FARM MAOHINERY. 
Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E.G. Jones uron 
Works, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 








Registered Essex service boars, sows in farrow 
and pigs. Pure bred Poland China pigs; grade 
sows in farrow; pigs for pork. Angora goats. 
Reversible and right hand Disc plows; Wyan- 
dotte, Brown Leghorn, Barred Rock, Rhode Island 
Red poultry. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. All 
cheap, satisfaction or money back. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 40- 
pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Pillows free—Mail us $10 for 36 pound feather 
bed and receive 6 pound pair of ho hg Freight 
prepaid. New feathers, best ticking, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Agents wanted. 
Cornwell, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Joh overseeing truck or cotton 
farms. Experienced in working improved farm- 
ing machinery. oe came given. E. C. Hutch- 
inson, Wedgefield, S. 


LIME, LIMESTONE. 


atm, Shell Lime, sacked, f. o. b. Georgetown, 
-, $6 perton. Carload prices on application. 
Bnd ng Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Turner & 

















Feed bl ng Oyster Shells for winter eggs, 
100 pounds 55c; 500, $2.25; 1000 $4. Breslauer. 
Lachicotte & e., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Agents wanted—For my ground limestone in 
both the Colinas. Deiivery to begin Feb. 1st. 
next and .ttractive prices made. Answer this, 
i_ you want a county agenc,. You wi.] be agrce- 
Lo A surprised at what I have to offer. None 
but hus'.ers, why can make good, need apply. 
will rnish all literature needed. My p ice 
wiil sell the materiac. Will produce ten thou- 
said tons in the comiug year and it must go. 
Will aiso pr duce at le.st .wo otuer splendid 
sellers which will gu to my agents. No such op- 
portun.ty has ever been offered. Geo. C. Buquo, 
Fictcher, N.C. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





For sale—Wagner Motorevele. Perfect condi- 
tion. Bargain, $125. B.C. Dillon, Taylor’s Store, 
Va. 





For sale—Complete edition, 4 volumes, “Cy- 
clopedia of American Agriculture’ by J. H 
Bailey. These books have scarcely been used. 
Cost $20; will sell for cash $15. Address W. H 
Lambeth, 412 E. Boulevard, Charlotte, N. C. ag 





Apples—Wh» not buy direct from the or- 
chards, and save the middleman’s profit? Prices 
per barrel f. o. b., Lenoir C., as follows: 
Royal Limbertwig. pér bbl., No. 1, $3.75, No. 2, 
$3.50; Graggs, per bbl, oa 1, $3.7>, No. 2, $3.50; 
Ben Davis, per bbl. ; No.1 , $3.75, No. 2, $3.50; Red 
Limbertwig, per bbi.,  F $3.75; No. 2, $3.25; 
on approval, C. O. D. if pee Bae Compare these 
prices with store prices. Please order at once 
if you want some. Flat Top Manor Orchards, 
Blowing Rock, N.C. An honest pack. 





POULTRY. 





Bourbon Red Turkeys, % pair. A. P. Green, 


Harrisville, N.C 





One year Barred Plymouth Rocks chea>. F. 
S. Smith, Penhook, Va. 





ture bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, trio $10. 
Graves Villa Farm, W.lson, N. C. 


White Wyandottes and Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. $leach. Mrs. J.O. Deal, Granite Falls, N.C. 








Silver Laced and White Wyandottes for sale. 
Poplar Hill Poultry Farm, Lexington, Va., Route 4. 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand $35. Combined 
course $65. Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literawre. 





$15 co rse of Instruction in home and _ com- 
mae making for $1. J. E. Rue, Little- 
on, i 





LIVE sTOOK. 








Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs for sale. T. J. 
Davis, Eidson, Tenn. 
Thirteen choice Duroc-Jersey pigs. Garland 


Smith, Conover, N. C 





For sale—Twelve pure bred Essex pigs, two months 
old. H.C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 





Berkshire pigs; thrifty, prolific, best breeding. 
Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





For ne lg ag Red hogs all ages and 
Buff Turkeys. A. Covington, Gibson, N. C. 





Poland China pigs and service boars for sale. 
be your wants to R. C. Commander, Florence, 





Berkshires of the richest breeding; all ages. 
wee your wants. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 





Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, won both first and 
second prizes at Granville County Fair. Ralph 
Jones, Stem, N. C. 





For sale—Choice six months ld Filly. Sired 
by French coach horse. Price $60. W. J. Shu- 
ford, Hickory, N. C. 





For sale—One eighteen months old Hampshire 
sow in farrow for ~, a with order. C. W. 
McCreery, Columbia, S 





Duroc-Jersey pigs out of registered prolific 
sows that have farrowed 47 pigs in one year. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Fine pure bred D. S. Shorthorn Polled Durham 
bull for sale at a bargain. Registered and ready 
for service. David Jones, Danville, Va. 





Pure bred Mammoth presse turkeys for sale. 
re $5, hens $3. Mrs. T. A. Squires, Matthews, 





S. C. Brown Leghorn chickens, heavy strain 
layers one dollar each. G. F. Pearce, South 
Mills, N. C. 





Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 500 cockerels 
and pullets. Write us. Midnight Poultry Yards, 
Asheboro, N. C. 
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White Leghorns. 200-egg strain. At Ashboro, 
won first cock, pullet, pen, second and third 
cockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 93 
to 95. Exhibiton and breeding birds for sale, 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 





White Orpingtons, Lawrence Jackson strain. 
We have about twenty pullets, and a few cock- 
erels that we must sell to make room. No culls, 
but good birds from big egg laying strain. Price 
two dollars each. Eggs for hatching in season. 
J. M. Archer, Stanley, N. C 


REAL ESTATE. 








_ Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


For sale—Fine farm and ideal home combined. 
Address Box 96, Littleton, N. C 





I want several hundred acres cheap land. 
Farms for rent. Box 1z8, Dunn, N. C 





Good farm for sale. 178 acres. 
It’s a bargain. J. W. Watterson, 


The “Bladen Springs” farm fur salem Bladen 
Te C. Apply to S. A. Lowranee, Mooresville, 


$4,500 cash. 
Baskerville, Va. 








North Georgia farms for sale. 
want. O. F. 
mart, Ga 


Advise what you 
Morris, Real Estate, all lines. Rock- 





Small farm right near good school, for sale 
cheap. Write for better description, and price. 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C 





_ Farmers needed in Florida. Rent 5 years and 
fine grove free. Good soil. Write to-day. Santa 
Rosa Grove Company, Birmingham, Ala. 





Rent free—Two hundred thirty acre farm, 
Chester Couuty, S. C., till Decembe , 1912, with 
optiun at $13.50 per acreon easy terms to good 
white farmer. R. E. Hinman, Mt. Vernon, IIl. 





Farm for sale in Randolph County on Deep 
River near the Guilford County line. Contains 
355 acres. One-half in cultivation, rest well 
timbe:ed. Willsell asa whole or divide into 
smaller farms. Apply to J. R. Cotlrane, Randle- 
man, N. C. 





A beautiful farm for sale in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the word, fer- 
tile soil anu fine climate; also a beautirul water 
front farm with timver. For full particuiars, 
address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wico- 
mico county, Md. 





Town house and farm land for sale. Seven 
room bungalow, modern improvements, on 
macadam streets and granolithic walks, lu town 
ot good opportunities, business, schools etc; 
also 60 acres unimproved land, 1-2 mile distant 
and 82 acres 2 miles distant. Other opportuulties. 
Box_104, Mepane, N. C. 





Cut-over pine tands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn, cuttun, general farming, stuck raising, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables aud iruit. Hievaved 
country; guod water. $5 to $1U per acre. Lerims 
one-tourth cash, liberal terms vu Dalauce. For 
illustrated tuider aud maps sent tree, sddress Geo. 
Kalborn, Sec’y, Mopile, Als. Mention vmis paper. 





SHEDS AND PLANTS. 





Cleveland Cotton seed $1 bu. 


Alex. Bailey, 
Andrews, >. C. 





Appler Seed Oats for sale. Vinedale Farm,’ 


Route 2, Tarboro, N C 





Wanted—Peas and soy beans. » atauga Valley 
Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, enn. 





World’s best for the money. Buff Leghorn 
and White Rock cockerels. Woolley’s Route 4, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Large White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets, 
$1.50 each. Guarantee to please. Groome & 
Sons, Greensborv, N. C 





Extra fine Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale 
bv Western Slope Ran-h, C. L. Neel, Proprictur, 
Route 2, Salisbury, N. C. 





Few White Holland Toms left at $2.50 each. 
Also White Wyandotte cockerels at $1 each. 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C 





Exhibition and utility White Orpington cock- 
erels and pullets. Satisfaction guaranteed. S, 
S. Oliver, ning’s Mountain, N. C. 





Mammoth Pekin Ducks, $4.50 per trio. 10 Black 
Langshan hens, one cock $15. White Leghorn 
cockerels, $1.25. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Rose Comb Reds—Pullets and cockerels $1 
each, 6 for $5 if ordered at once. 360 egg Cyp- 
hers Incubator $17. E. M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 


Buy Mosley’s Barred Rocks. They are better 
than ever. Cockerels $2.50 up. Catalogue free. 
R. G. Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem, N. C 


White Orpington hens, $3 each, males same. 
Runner ducks, $2each. Eggs later. Write us. Great 
sane. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Normandy, 

‘enn 


Bargains—S. White Orpingtons, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, won nine prizes 
- twelve entries at State Fair. A. J. Cheek, Hen- 

erson, 

















poor man’s hog that grows. 
ing, easily fattened. 
ville, N. C. 


Prolific, fast grow- 
S. M. Goodman, Moores- 


- Hardy White Holland turkeys $3 each, Prem- 

For sale—A pure bred Berkshire*boar, ten }| ium, Va. State Fair. Kellerstrass strain White 

months old, entitled to registration, for $20 cash | Orpingtons (prize winners) $3 each. Mrs. Frank 
with order. C. W. McCreery, Columbia, S. C, C. Morris, Trevilians, Va. 

Pure bred Victoria hogs and pigs. The best For sale—S. C. White Leghorns, White Rocks 


and White Orpingtons (Kellertrass and Jackson 
strains) at low prices considering quality. Au- 
burn Farm, Hartsville, S. C 





First check for $25 gets pedigreed two year 
Duroc-Jersey Boar, will exchange for pure bred 
Jersey or Guernsey bull calf. Edmund Palmer, 
Ferguson, S. C 


For sal —Exhibition Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. Eggs records Cheap cash. French 
Non pups—ideal Christmas presents. Chas. 

E. Coltran, Greensboro, N. C. 





®akwood Berkshires. Premier rg aagatd and 
Lord Premier blood. Pigs two to four months 
old. All registered. J. will Propst & Bro., 
Sutherland, Va. 


White Orpingtons—Will sell while they last 
cockerels at $3, pair $5, trios hey are 
direct from Owens Farms, Cook and Bradey. A 
bargain. L. M. Nolen, Rockingham, N. C 





Holstiens—This breed holds the world’s record 
for milk and butter Don’t you want that ind? 
Stock of all ages, both sexes, for sale by Jones & 
Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


White Plymouth Rocks, 1st. prize winners, 
Columbia, Spartanburg, Morganton, Charlotte, 
Richmond and other shows. Eggs from these 


winners $3 setting. S.A. Mathias, Irmo, S. C. 





For sale—Twelve mixed Tamworth and _ Berk- 
shire sow pigs eight weeks old. Siqmeen College 
stock $ each, cash with order. 


W. McC reery, 





leases will be more common. 


100 Barred Rock pullets beginning to lay 650 
Black Minorcas, 50 White and Buff Orpingtons, 





1326 Main St., Columbia, S. C 


50 Rhode Islands Reds, Rose and Single Comb 


Soy beans. Any quantity. Best ae now, 
Burrus & Company, New Bern, N. 





Frost proof cabbage plants, delivered $1.40 per 
thousand. Enterprise Plant Co., Megwetts, S. C. 





Wanted—Quotations cow peas, Amber cane 
seed, Velvet beans peanuts, collard seed, Soja 
beans. Mauldin Bros., Cairo, Ga. 





Catalpa ‘*Speciosa.” Beautiful fast-growing 
useful shade tree. Eight, ten feet, 50c down to 200 
Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





Cabbage, Collard, Celery, Caulitlower, Lettuce, 
Strawberry, Blackberry and Sage piants. kKhu- 
barb. Asparagus roots and Horse Radish sets. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 





Buy Soy Beans now. Price advancing. I’m 
located in the center of belt, buy only good 
seed and sell with one small profit added to pur- 
chase price. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultivation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000; 
$9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 








grown and ‘frost 
5,090 for 


Cabbage Plants—Open air 
proof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1.000 for $1; 
$4. 5. Varieties, Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Augusta 
Trucker, Flat Dutch. Now power: H. E. Simp- 
son, Route 1, Piedmont, S. 





Long Staple Cotton—* To know it, is to grow it.’ 
Seed, intensively cultivated, pure bred and selected 
by the U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture who advise its 
trial. Supply scarce. Order early. 3 varieties, 
also 5 short staples at farmers’ figures. Valley 
View Seed and Stock Farm, Route 3, Seneca, 8. C. 
H. Eugene Fant. 





Now ready for the trade Good Cabbage Plants 
Frost proof. All varieties $t per 1,000; 85c a 1,000 
for 4,000 or more. Jouannet’s Early Giant Argen- 
teuil Asparagus Roots, one year and two years 
old, $+ per 1,000;$ per 100. Plants are tied in 
bunches of 25. Low rates by Southern Express. 
Alfred Jouannet, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 





Cabbage Plants for sale. Large, stocky and 
healthy, free trom lice and disease. Wil stand 
any cold subject to our climate. Guarantee satis- 
faction. Cultural directions if desired. Single 1000, 
$1.25. 2000 and over $1.UU per 1000. Low prices on 
large orders. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, etc. W. L. Kivett, High 
Point, N. C 





Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz., Winter 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt, crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, dwarf essex rape, blue grass, nmxed lawn 
grass, beans, viz., Curries Rust Proof. Black 
and Red Valentine, Alaska peas, Cow peas, 
Table peas, chufas, peanuts, viz., Spanish, Valen- 
cia, Virginia. farm and garden seeds, bulbs 





Brown Leghorns. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


etc. Z. M. L. Jeffries Goldsboro N.C. 
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Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. | 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 


Pure bred from the best strain in 
America. A few cocks, hens, cock- 
erels and pullets at less than their 
value. Order at once. : 


0.R McAulay, Rockingham, N oo 


PURE-BRED STOCK 

Now is your chance to buy pure-bred cockerels at 
reasonable prices. 100 White Wyandotte cockerels $2 to 

100 S. C. White Leghorn cockerels $2 to $3 each 
i » prize winners. At the recent Lynch- 
burg Fair, Oct. 1911, in hot competition, I won the fol 
lowing prizes: White Leghorns, Ist and 8rd_cockerel., 
1st pullet and Ist pen. White Wyandottes, 2nd cockerel, 
8rd pullet, and 2nd pen. I only showed young stock. 
Berkshire pigs, eight to ten weeks old, $8 each or $15 a 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


wail} 











YARDING THE BREEDING STOCK. 


The questron of fencing is one that 
often bothers the breeder, and the 
new beginner in particular, while it 
more often deters the farmer en- 
tirely from selecting and mating sep- 
irately some of his best fowls, as he 
might like to do. 

Securely to fence off some breeds, 
like the Leghorn, Games and Ham- 


pair. Being bred in the South, our stock is acclimated burgs, or other lightweights, a very 
> risk. All st e te to- ‘ ; 
aay, periiparticusrs, renee high fence, indeed, would be neces- 
E. Craddock, igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Route 1. sary 
- Fencing, or yarding off, however, 
EGGS $1 50 PER SITTING OF 13 does not worry the experienced 
breeder very much, for it may be 


8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11. Send 
for folder [t's free, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 
Beautifal, 


tail bioodea WW ite Orpingtons 


Pullets $2 to $3 according to 2 
Cockerels $1.50 to $38. Egus $2 
fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write to 

K P. LEWIS, Proprtetor, 

Cloverdal» Pou'try Farm We t D.rham, N. C. 


YOUNG MAMMOTH 
Bronze Turkeys 


From a Tom that won first prize and four 
specials in Canada, and first at Piedmont 
Fair, and from my $18 lamp prize winning 
hens. Toms weigh about 16to18lbs. Hens 
12to 14 lbs. Toms §5, hens $4. 


Oliver J Conrad Route 2, Winston-Salem N.C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


1° fine cockerels for sale, $2.50 to $5 each. 
A few extra good pullets. $1.50 to $2 each. 


Wm. Carey Brown, Box 229-P, Winston-Salem N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS winners N. C. State Fair 
1910 and 181i, Morganton 1911. Stock for sale. 
Eggs after January 10. Write your wants. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. W. B. COBB Chapel Hill. N. C. 


S.C R I Red Cockerels 
Forty fine ones at $1, $1.50 and $2 each. 
They are beauties—every one. 

C. L. Broome, Aurora, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS and 
M. BRONZE TURKEYS EXCLUSIVELY. 


“*Cooks strain of Orpingtons.’’ Some handsome show 
and utility birds for sale at reasonable prices. 


MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


























PRIZE WINNING BUCKEYE RED EGGS 
$1.50 for 15 
J_H. Troliinger, Catawha, N. C. 





FPRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans 
Bantams Bronze and White Holland turkeys 


ione very easily and cheaply, if each 
of the fowls is properly treated be- 
fore being yarded. 

Our plan is to build our poultry 
fences not to exceed six feet; the 
majority in fact being not over five 
feet high. Then at mating time, we 
rake a pair of large, stout scissors, 
x shears, and carefully cut off the 
eight or ten large quill feathers on 
the outer half of one wing of each 
bird. These are called the flight 
feathers, and with them cpt off, and 
of one wing only, no chicken can 
fly over a five-foot fence. 

Im order not to disfigure the fowl, 
we are careful not to cut the softer 
ind shorter upper feathers of the 
wing, which fact prevents any dis- 
figurement when the wing is folded. 
In fact, the absence of the quill 
feathers is then scarcely noticeable. 

We always cut the feathers off, 
leaving the stubs, because if pulled 
out they would soon grow in again, 
and be variegated in color unlike the 
original. 

The stubs moult out with the 
other feathers at mouiting time, and 
the bird is then re-clothed naturaily 

H. B. GEER. 

Nashville, Teun. 





THE BOURBON RED TURKEY. 

This breed, though comparatively 
new, is making rapid strides in the 
poultry world. The demand for them 
is never supplied. 

Their hardiness and vigor alone 
commend them as a profitable tur- 
key to raise. They are uf good size 
ranking second to the Bronze only 
and bein: »f so quiet and gentle na- 
ture they are very easily managed 
They usually lay near or about the 
Louse and almost invariably bring 


Epatouse geese herin Indien Runner -— their young home to roost. The.r 
uscovy ducks, rite African guineas an f : 
fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and Char- | Plumpness when dressed makes 
lotta we and egas fc for ane. Circular free. them fine market fowls. And last, 
LYNN F& €. Charlotte. N ©, ‘ : 
but not least, their beauty is un- 





M. B. Turkeys and Black Langshans 
Winners at Appalachian Exposition and 
State Fair. P la d China hogs. 

MISS ONA WATERS, Route 1, Lebanon, Tenn. 

CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozen and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashviile, Tenn. 


“Ringiet’ Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 


STACYS’ STOCK FARM Amelia, Va. 
R. I. REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs, $1.50 for 15; hens and cockerels, $2 up. 


E. W. Burke, oxxeeincn Macon, Ga. 


Single Com> White 
Exclusively 


**That’s My Business’’ 











Leghorns 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Atlanticicoast. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Hayden Clement. Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 





Profitabie Poultry 
White and Brown Leghorns, both combs; R. I. 
Reds and White Orpingtons. Stock for sale. 
Also Italian bees. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. O. 





expected. They have a dark red 
body color, with main feathers of 
wings and tail white. 
MISS STELLA McGLOTHLIN. 
Portland, Tenn. 





ROUP AND ITS TREATMENT. 


Please outline a god way of 
getting rid of roup. T. B. W. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 
Remove the sick birds and im- 
merse their heads in a solution of 
one teaspoonful of creolin in two 
cups of water with the addition of 
as much permanganate of potash as 
will rest on a dime. Souse the birds’ 
heads in this solution morning and 
night. Keep them in a well venti- 
lated, dry place and feed on raw 
meat, bread and milk, and other ap- 

petizing and nourishing foods. 
Remove all the interior fixtures of 
your poultry house and spray them 


paint them with liquid lice-killer. 
This can be made of a cup of crude 
carbelic acid or coal-tar im a gallon 
of kerosene. 

Add permanganate of potash to 


the dvivkivng water of the hirds thet 


were housed with those that had the 





with a weak solution of creolin, or! 


disease, and spray creolin over them 
when they are on the roosts. The 
litter should be removed and re- 
placed with dry material. 

Roup is usually caused by keeping 
fowls in a damp, poorly ventilated 
house. Give good ventilation over- 
head, or if possible convert your hen- 
house to an open-front one and al- 
low the fresh air to purify the house 
and build up the constitutions of 
ycur birds. You can do as much by 
improving the conditions of your 
poultry houses in treating this dis- 
ease as you can by using desirable 
remedies. 








HPlicase ? 


—Send a Postal | 
to JOHNSON } 


Crs 
N. ‘on Johnso on, Incubator Man, says to tell you his 
new boo now ready—tells more on really rais- 
ing - chickens than ever before—hundreds of new 
actual photographs—every Pee oe Uc sermon. 


Old Trusty 


10 Years’ Guarantee 
Makes biggest h atches. 
Ms y pay two prices 

t the best under si0 


a3 w. . All told in 

Big Book Pays the Freight i 49 to 90 
(East of Roekies) Days’ Trial 

Writea Se stal for the book free and learn why people buy 

100,000 Old Trusties every year from Johnson. Adc iress 


M. M. Johnson (Incubator Man) Clay Center,Neb. 


Largest Incubator Factory in the World, 


Take Dollars 


From My Low Factory 
Price For Ten Minutes 
of Your Time — QUICK! 


Hurry a postalto me. Get my magnifi- 
// Hur offer before you buy any incubator. \ 
Iam doing wonders to get my Improved 


New Jewel Hatcher 


introduced. Splitting the price 
for 10 minutes of your time at 
home. Giving 825.00 poultry 
course to insure your suc- 

cess. Big incubator book 
free. Sixty davs’ free trial. 
Record -breaking, high-grade 
Hatcher at lower price than you 
ean se cure a cheap, ordinary ma- 
chine. Greatest offer of the 
age. Write me personally. 

M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. 

M.W. SAVAGE FACTORIES, Inc., 
Dept.114 Minneapelis, "Minn. 















































EXCELSIOR 
mee Bar OR 


OU don’t need experi- 
ence. My 55 years’ ex- 
perience, andSTAHL’'S 
EXCELSIOR, themost 
cient and most economi- 
eal incubator you can buy at 
any price, assure your suc- 
s. Hundreds of men and 
men are making §$1, 000 to 

”) per year extra 4 
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ELSIOR ke 
he atches the eee 8t po nta je 


pe 
of egas and is most econy’ Hci: a piece 


Send Today for My FREE BOOK 
«Raising Poultry for Pleasure and Profit.” 
Explains why STAHL’S EXCELSIOR ats its 
many exclusive features is the one you want. 


Geo. H. Stahl, 458 Oak St., Quiney, TI. 
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in 1911 
in MS. Walley Farmer's Big Hatching 
set, 6 tested out, 135° ished: Co Fi t e st 
99 Incubator 
trial--5 ye ar Guarantee. Ord er 
Redwood covered with Galvan- Reckies 


Mrs . eB Stevenson, of focrary. Na ti Oo n al 
with her 140 e ft4 Ironclad 
C onte ae Her or records were ‘Sk se ae Hatching 
rs teste d out, 137 chicks 
Thi ya of 8 tha: BS: can 
Chick Brooder BOTH SI j- 
If ordered together. 30 Days ot 
direct--money back if n ate 
isfactory Incubator is Calif. East of 
» ized iron, triple walls, cop; Bet 
eae tester. Set up ready 


L torun. Brooder with 
ard, Roomy well 
* **Order from this 
adv. Catalo ogue Fr 
ironclad Incubator Co. 
Box 101 Racine, Wis. (3) 























ae 
—to Every New Customer 
} SEND A POSTAL, Get Gilcrest’s big B 
book FREE and also his facts about bis 
SUCCESSFUL Poultry Lessons given to 


buyers of 
uccessful NBROODERS. 


Wart right for biggest profits. Wri 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 27; Second St., Des Betesale, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Enclosed find $1 for my renewal 
to The Progressive Farmer, the best 
and most wide-awake farm paper in 
the South. If any man will honor 
God, and go by the advice of this 
paper, he is a rieh man for two 
worlds.—J. F. Caswels, Gloster, Miss. 








Spray Pumps 

















No money in adva 
Horse and Man Power S 
ears Burreland Pov 

ssure, thorough 4 


ank deposit, 
s or field and 
ye 3. Allhave 
are built to 





ig ¥ 
. Gus aranteed for 5 years. We say freight. 
Extra profit pays forthe machine. Wr e to-day for 


our big free catalog, spraying guide am 
offer to first ‘a each locality. 


THE 4. L. HURST MANUFACTURING agen 
271 North Street, Canton, Alo 


special free 











Fiat or round, fine of coarse sprays 


from same nozsie. Ten styles. For © 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewashirg, 
ete. Agents Wanted. Booklet Free. 


j Rochester Spray Pump Co. ,224,Brot ais 2 











Wir. Fencing 








Made from thorough. 
yy Galvanized Open if 

earth steel wire. Our q 
free Catalog shows100 y) 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: Cents aRod Up 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
y turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney,. 80-rod spoo) of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 posi notions, 


eer eae SDAIN. PP ESSHRL Bie 
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Made of DOUBLE 
N G bie sages ta Coiled 
ring Wire. Re- 
eaieer ewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES, 
Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - = 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, = 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 12 inchester, Indiana. 

















Heaviest eas Made \j1jm 
Heaviest Ga alvanizin 


a Ave : 7 : ; 





We make réosty ‘les. 
Cattle, sheep, hc 




















+9 
zec 1 “wires 
=\ “tat absc lute! itely rust proof 
argain Pricos: 
13 cents per Rod Up ad 
Poultry and Rabbit Proof Ve; 
ences, Lawn lences and 
Gates. Send for Catalog Yi, 
and Free sample for test. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Coe 
Dept.s9 Cleveland, Obio 
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Orchard and Garden. 











WINTER GARDEN NOTES. 


Suggestions for Wise Farmers Who 
Have Vegetables All the Year 
Round. 


The large sweet potato growers 
here all have curing houses in which 
the potatoes are cured at a high tem- 
perature and after that they need not 
be kept above 45 degrees. Not many 
kept over this winter except 
market and bedding 


will be 
for the local 


roots, for the price has been so good 
that most of the crop has been ship- 
ped North. 


They grow here the dry Jersey Big 
Stem and Gold Skin, which the 
Northern markets want, and any one 
South growing sweet potatoes for 
Northern shipment must grow these, 
for the sweeter yams are not in de- 
mand North, for they have not learn- 
ed yet that the only true way to 
cook sweet potatoes is by baking 
them. They steam and boil them 
North, and no Southern yam potato 
will abide that sort of cooking. 

* * * 


I am trying some cabbage plants 
in the Georgia Station method, by 
setting them in open furrows. They 
found at the Georgia Station that 
there was less loss in the open fur- 
rows than on either side of ridges, 
though they found, too, that there 
was less loss on the north side than 
on the south side, as ] have found. 

s * * 


I set lettuce plants last year in 
open furrows and they wintered well, 
but the spring weather turned off so 
hot early that the plants bolted to 
seed without heading well. Under 
normal spring conditions they would 
have headed in late April. 

I have now Black-Seeded Big Bos- 
ton and the [Improved Big Boston 
lettuce in frames under glass sashes, 
thin them to 10 inghes, for early 
cut daily. 

In other frames ] will now sow 
seed in rows 8 inches apart, and will 
thin htem to 10 inches, for early 
spring heading. These are under 
double-glazed sashes that keep out 
all frost. In another frame I will 
sow early in December under the 
double sashes seed of early radishes 
and beets in alternate rows 6 inches 
apart. The radishes will come out 
early and the beets will then have a 
foot between the rows and will come 
off in March and April. 

* * & 


Just now we have a fine substitute 
for green onions, in the leeks. The 
seed for these were sown in May and 
the plants transplanted in July. They 
are good but would have been much 
larger had the rains come earlier in 
summer. The rews have been earth- 
ed up somewhat after the manner of 
celery to give longer white stems, 
and from now until the green onions 
are ready they come in very accept- 
ably. 

s- * ® 

The onions planted from sets in 
September are now a foot tall and 
will give us green onions in the early 
spring, the date depending on the 
winter weather. Last winter we were 
eating green oniens in late February. 

«es 8 

Then we are now getting plentiful 
supplies of spinach and kale, and as 
Ihave before said, we get something 
fresh from the garden every day in 
the year, and the ground is kept 
80 clean of weeds that there is no 
harbor for the eutworm moths to lay 
their eggs, and we are not bothered 
by cutworms as those who let their 
éardens run to weeds in the fall al- 
Ways are. A garden in the South 
Should be a pervetual feast and can 
fasily be made so by a little at- 
tention. W. F. MASSEY. 


PRUNING WORK TO DO NOW. 


Now is the Time to Prepare for a 
Good Fruit Crop Next Year. 

Now is the time to begin work of 
getting fruit trees in good condition 
for their work the coming season and 
pruning should be the first operation. 
Before attempting this work the 
worker should know what to do and 
how to accomplish the object sought. 
The main objects of pruning are tc 
thin out superfluous growth, make 
the tree symmetrical, to rejuvenate 
old trees, to thin the fruit and to 
protect the trees from diseases and 
insects. 

In pruning we should always aim 
to secure a low, open head to admit 
a free circulation of air and abundant 
sunlight. Remove all broken and 
dead branches, thin out where growtu 
is too thick, and remove all water- 
sprouts. 

To form a symmetrical tree, it is 


best to begin at planting time as soon | 


as branches are formed. Select the 
three branches which are to form the 
frame work of the tree so that they 
are evenly distributed up and down 
and around the trunk. Avoid having 
branches coming out opposite each 
other on the trunk, for this makes a 
point of weakness. After the tree is 
considerable size it is harder to give 
symmetry .to it, but by judicious 
pruning the tree can be balanced up 
by removing the branches where 
there are too many on one side and 
encourage branching on the other 
side. 

By removing the older portions or 
cutting Out a portion of the branches 
We Sliluulale SrOWLD ib the remaining 
portion, and thus rejuvenate the tree. 
Where large branches are removed 
the cut should ve made near the 
branch that 1s left in order that the 
wound will heal rapidly. ‘To prevent 
Splitting or tearing of the bark, Cut 
part OL the way through the branch 
trom the lower side and then‘ saw 
trom the top a short distance inp tront 
ot the under cut. Then cul off the 
Stub aS slmvuoth aS pussible, sawing 
clear through trom the top. Large 
wounds should be covered with a cuat 
of thick lead point or coal-tar to keep 
Out water and disease geris. 

To thin fruit of apple or pear, cut 
otf some of the fruit spurs. Always 
remove the oid spurs and those on 
the inside of the tree and on the 
trunk and larger branches. To thin 
peaches, cut off from one-third to 
One-half of the length of new wood 
and remove some of the branches 
where they are crowded. Peach buds 
are found on the sides of the past 
season’s growth. 

4v ramoving al) decayed fruit and 
decaying or dead wood, we remove 
the source of infection in many cases 
The fire blight of apple and pear is 
kept in check by cutting off and de 
stroying the affected parts. As the 
disease enters the blossoms on the 
fruit, these spurs should be removed 
from the trunk and large branches 
because the latter would soon be dis 
eased and could not be removed with. 
out serious injury to the tree. The 
pruning implements should be disin- 
fected after cutting off a diseased 
branch. This can be done by passing 
through a flame or dipping in a so- 
lution of carbolic acid or corrosive 
sublimate. H. C. THOMPSON 

Clemonson College, S. C. 





‘I spoke in favor of good roads,”’ 
said the candidate. ‘‘And what did 
your opponent say to that?” ‘He 
immediately spoke in favor of better 


roads. That fellow is a shrewd, dan- 
gerous man.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 



















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
% Any quantity ; 120 acres, 103 vart- 
eties. Also fullline othersmall fruit 
plants and shrubbery. Lowest 
prices for quality stock, true to 
name, Write today for FREE cata- 
og. W. F. ALLEN, 
‘23 Market Street, 
























Salisbury wa 

















TURN YOUR RUN-DOWN OLD 


ORCHARD INTO A MONEY MAKER! 


“Apples and other fruits pay big profits—$1s50 to 

$500 and more per acre when grown right. It will pay ros (ff 
to get into the fruit business. But you needn’t wait for prof- 
its from the new trees. Make over your old orchard 
ight aow, putting it into shape to bear real paying 
«ops all the time the young trees are coming on. Buya 








ing for you. 
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SPRAY PUMP . 


and clean up the trees first; then prune and fertilize. You'll get 

QUALITY fruit—the kind you can sell for $6 and $8 a Sacral, ' 
when “culls” are begging a market at $1.50 and $2. 
leave this for your neighbor to do; your orchard is just as 
good as his, or better, and the profits are there, wait- 


LET US SEND OUR BOOK TELLING HOW 
YOU CAN RENEW YOUR ORCHARD 


**How the Old Orchard Paid,” tells how a 

Pennsylvania farmer made money from 
unproductive old orchard. Deming Spray f= 

-umps are honestly built, do thorough work, last a long 


time. Buy of your dealer, or write us. Refuse satel 
(ZA 
The Deming Company, 270 Success Bldg., Salem, Ohio <& 

ws Manufacturers of Pumps tor All Uses. Agents Everywhere 
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Frost Proof Cabbage Piants and 
», Lettuce Plants Cheap 


We have ten million plants of all different 
varieties, Wakefield, both Charleston and Extra 
Esrly, Succession and Flat Dutch, bunched and 
selected. We want agents. 
is cheap. Write NOW. i 


THE ENTERPRISE PLANT CO., 


Our express rate 


t 


Meggett, S. C. ; 











Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. 


Fixe, healthy, stocky pla ts rai ed inthe open 
Wor best su cess wit) your 
cab rage, set plants raised and harde ed in coid 
10 yeas exp*ri ence in raising plants. 
We have the Early Jersey ane Ch rieston Waxe- 
field Succession, Flat Dutch «nd Drumhead. 
Full couvt and carefully packed Buncied in 
One thousand $1.26 Five 


wi'hout protection. 


secti -ns. 


60's if req: ested. 





eRe thousand and up at $1 per thousand. 
TAT ob OT at terms ov very arge orders and to dealers. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM | 
G L. B. PENNY. Prop. The Tar Hee) Cebbege Plant Man. - - - 


Special 





Route } RALEIGB N.C. 





5 CABBAGE 
PLANTS 


GENUINE 
FROST PROOF 


Plants, for shipment Nov. Ist through april 


These plants are grown in open fields on out 
farms at ALBANY, GA., and GREENVILLE, 
S.C., from strictly LONG ISLAND grown seed. 

We ship promptly, guarantee count and good 
Strong plants, free from disease. SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY RETURNED. 

VARIETIES: Early Jersey Wakefield, Chas. Wake 
field, Succession, Surehead, and Flat Dutch, 

PRICES: 500 for 75¢ (smallest order), 1,000 to 
4,000 at $1.25; 6,000 to 9,000 at $1.00; 10,000 and 
over at 90c. Special prices on larger lots. 
with each order, 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY 


Albany, Ga., (Headquarters) and Greenville, S.C. 














Do you want to in- 


M ORE crease your potato crop 
10 to 57 bushels per 
P OTA TOES acre and thereby in- 
crease your profits $5 
PER ACRE 237523 
The Iron Age Planter 
is the one machine with which an abso og! per- 
fect stand can be obtained. At the Maine 
Experiment Station the yield where the Iron Age 
was used was 57 bushels per acre more than where its com- 
petitor planted. It makes mo misses, no doubles, in- 
jures no seed. 
In Idaho, Herbert Lambing, an Iowa ja % College 
Graduate, has ag * attention by his ors, eo, to 
scientific meth He writes in part: he Iron Ap 
means just one half my crop this year.” Let it secure for 
you a perfect stand, a bigser yield 
and more profit. oer 
dealer to show you the Iron 


Planter, with or without fer- 
tilizer aitachment, Write 






~ foe one booklet and 
Lambing’s complete 
oo, Both will interest 


you. Remember, 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box 1896 Grealoch. N. J. 


Cabbage, lettuce ard Parsley + lants 


for immediate delivery. Farly Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Im- 
proved Big Boston Lettuce, extra fine 
field grown plants, $1 per 1000; in 5000 
lots at eighty-five (85) cents per thousand. 
Extra fine curled er Plants: at $1.25 
per 1000. 3 ses 
FOX-HA & L 'F A R M 


R. F. D. No. 2. Nortolk Va. 











Bc OE 
# CABBAGE 


. These are the best 
varieties grown — Aes ge Island seed, 
most suited for mark« me gardening. 

Early Jersey Wakelield “arly Variety) 
Charleston Large Type ‘Wakefield 
Extra Early Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage 














Lotsof 500to 4000 at $1.50 per thousand 
Lots of 4000 to 10000 at $1.25 per thousand 
Lots of 10000 to 20000 a -00 per thousand 








Over 20000 at special prices. 


\ ERNEST W. KING, Yon¢ge’s Island, S. J 


anand RS 








Grow Pecans, Mest 
Profitable of Nuts] 


AN over this country and abroad, Pecans are in 
wing demand as an arti.le of food. Trees can 
AE tanted nearly anywhere and will bear abun- 
dant crops when well st usted. 
Buy from Glen Saint Mary and Save Money 


‘e have been in the Pec \n business from its 


both trees and nuts When y« u 
buy our trees you g tthe bene fit § 
of our luLz experience 

Fine Catalogue FREE 
What you need to know about # 
trees for the South: Citrus fruits, Bm Ce 


Gun Sant MARY 
Nuespr 


Interesting informing. 
Glen Saint Mary 
piureesiay omaeny 





Glen Selet Mary.Fie. _ 





Send postal cards for free catalogs 
of our advertisers. 








MORE VIEWS ON RENTING PROBLEMS. 








A COLLEGE MAN AND HIS RENT: 
ED FARM. 


Some few years ago a certain 
Southern college sent inquiries to the 
agricultural graduates and asked 
what their occupations were, and if 
they were not farming, why not 
Most of the answers were, of course, 
the lack of capital and land of their 
own to work with. It does take mon- 
ey to begin farming as well as any 
other business, and the salaries paid 
by the Government and other organi- 
zations for trained agriculturalists 
appeal strongly to the young men 
who need the money to live on. Even 
this does not keep them all off the 
farm, though, as I will show in tell- 
ing here the story of one young fel- 
low who after graduation worked a 
few years on a salary and a pretty 
good one at that. 

When he realized that it was a 
mighty hard matter to save anything 
out of a salary or accumulate be- 
longings without a place to keep 
them, he began to think. He believ- 
ed that if he was worth his salary to 
other people, he certainly must be 
worth more to himself, so he deter- 
mined to farm. He had only a few 
hundred dollars saved, and as he was 
married, that sum did not amount to 
much. The first thing he did was to 
leave the city where he was working 
and move into a smaller place located 
near his selected farm.- Being a col- 
lege graduate, he took out a license 
and did veterinary work in the com- 
munity. Livestock, implements and 
fertilizers were bought on credit and 
the farm rented. 

This man had never lived on a 
farm and all he knew about the busi- 
ness was what he was taught at the 
agricultural college. Naturally his 
first year was a hard one. He de- 
clares he has learned more in the one 
year of actual farming than any col- 
lege can teach in a four-year course. 
But with extra work and persever- 
ance he managed to pull through. 

At the beginning of the second 
year money was borrowed from one 
source and all outstanding debts were 
paid and the fertilizers paid for in 
advance. As he gradually made ex- 
tra money with his practice he put 
it into implements and the first two- 
horse tool he bought was a turn-plow. 
This was used on the farm during 
the winter before the second crop 
was planted and if there ever was an 
enthusiastic advocate of deep plow- 
ing he is one. 

The second crop has been gathered 
and the result exceeded so far the 
first year’s product that he is well 
pleased with his change. He carries 
more than enough life insurance to 
cover his debts, so that if he should 
die before he ‘‘makes his pile’ his 
widow would have all of his stock 
and implements to make a living 
with. Every chance he gets to buy 
good live stock he does so and now 
has plenty of ‘‘hog and hominey,”’ 
chickens, milk, etc., and does not 
have to worry about a board Dill 
every month. 

Now all of this is being done on 
rented land, but land that is prac- 
tically leased fcr life, so that im- 
provements put on the place will cer- 
tainly pay as an investment. 

L. S. WOLFE. 

Orangeburg, S. C. 





PUT THE FARM TO BE RENTED 
IN GOOD SHAFE. 


It is wise to offer no farm for rent 
that is not in a good condition. By 
this I mean, that there should be a 
confortable dwelling for the family 
to live in. It has become a preval- 
ent idea in many sections thax it does 
not pay to keep up a good house to 
rent, but such an idea should not ex- 
ist, for the home is- all-important to 


the renter just as it is to the land- 
owner, Then the out-buildings should 
be in good shape since these are very 
necessary for the storage of the har- 
vested crops and make the stock 
comfortable. Another thing that 
should be noticed is the orchard. 
What family in the country is there 
who does not need fruit? Before 
renting try to have some fruit trees 
bearing. It will add greatly to the 
comfort and pleasure of the family. 

By all means when you secure a 
good renter keep him as long as pos- 
sible. A thoughtful land-owner will 
have a positive written understand- 
ing as to the exact charges for rent 
as well as to what is expected of each 
party. 

To establish a better relation be- 
tween land-owners and renters, the 
land-owner and renters, the land- 
owner must consider the interests of 
the renter as well as those of his 
own. The selfish man is not the man 
to rent land sucessfully. It may seem 
rather expensive to the land-owner to 
keep the buildings, orchards, etc., 
repaired, but he will soon find that 
it pays handsomely in the long run. 

J. E. CRAIG. 

Lancaster, S. C. 





IS LAND TOO HIGH FOR THE 
POOR MAN TO BUY? 


While I am not much in writing, 
I do think that there is a lot in this 
to be considered both ways. Land 
rents are getting very high, from $3 
to $5 per acre. The renter has to 
rent this land or not farm, and a lot 
of it would not make anything at all 
without fertilizing. By the time he 
pays his rent and fertilizer bill and 
all farm expenses he has not any- 
thing left to feed his family, while 
there is a lot of good fertile lands 
lying idle and doing this generation 
of people no good. 

On the other hand, the landlord 
will say that he must have enough 
out of it to keep it up or he had bet- 
ter let it lie out. Now then, can we 
not see very clearly that we farmers 
cannot farm successfully without be- 
ing on land of our own, which is 
very true. But some one will say 
the renter should buy land if he 
doesn’t want to pay those high 
rents. 

Did you know that the time had 
come when a poor man can not buy 
land and pay for it? Think how few 
there be that do so. We should, to 
be successful farmers, all have a lit- 
tle home of our own. Then farming 
would be a great success and never 
can it be until this be the case. 

J. D. HAND. 

Deatsville, Ala. 


Editorial Comment.—We can not 
agree with Mr. Hand that the time 
has passed when a poor man can buy 
land in the South. On the contrary, 
we doubt if chances were really ever 
more favorable for the man with lit- 
tle money, if he only has grit and 
energy and a fair knowledge of farm- 
ing. Land has advanced wonderfully 
in the South in the last few years, 
and it is going to keep on, but so 
have the prices of farm products ad- 
vanced—even that of cotton com- 
pared with a decade ago—and there 
is today a good demand at good 
prices for many farm products which 
a few years ago went begging. Last 
week we printed on our Poultry Page 
a little note about a negro woman 
who bought and paid for a good 
home raising chickens. Plenty of 
other people could do the same thing, 
and trucking crops, dairying, hog- 
raising and many other lines of farm 
work offer equal opportunities. 

No, we do not believe that the day 
has passed when a poor man can get 
a home of his own. We do not be- 





lieve it will ever pass, for that mat- 
ter, for renters and farm hands are 
doing this very thing all the time in 
sections where land is two or three 
times as high, on the average, as in 
the South, and surely they can do it 
here. 





Unnecessary Howling. 


Inspector E. B. Heiberg, of the 
State Dairy and Food Department. 
was talking about a certain restau- 
rant in St. Paul. 

“Why, it’s as bad as the hotel up 
at ————-,”” naming a middle-sized 
town in the iron range. 

“The landlord up there does not 
come out and say ‘Dinner is ready,’ 
as they do at ordinary places,’’ he 
said. ‘He comes out with a big hand- 
bell and rings it so it can be heard 
all over town. 

“TI was sitting in the front room 
one day when he came out with the 
bell. The ringing made made the 
dog set up a loud howl. 

“Shut up!’ said a_ traveling 
man to the dog, ‘you don’t have to 
eat here!’’—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





Rarely does Christmas fill our 
stocking with all the gifts we think 
we want. The red balloon we cried 
for, and fancied we could float upon 
even to the moon, we did not receive. 
How commonplace in its stead ap- 
pear the giits that Christinas really 
vrilss LU ub. Bul sVUlne vl Luc plen- 
euls we cared ieast 
tuuse wich yleliu 
1ouxg alter 


tu receive are 
tueir Udpplness 
tHe valloul Las surulb, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


bled. And inasmuch as the yeg 
holds other days than Christmas, l¢ 
us be glad of the gifts that abide— 
Rev. Wm. E. Barton, 





Keep a quarter’s worth of postalg . 
always on hand. Then use them in 
sending for catalogs, price lists, bul 


HOME. BIBLE. 








This beanti A 
8 Dean ied 
Bible is pew 


ed from fares aa 


hm clear type,cast ~ 


mem especially for 
S) this edition, as 
shown in illus 
tration. It: ~ 
makes an ideal 


Specimen of Type - 
Ilolman Home Bible 


Bible for daily 


22 Thus Joash tl ff family read. 


FF not the kindness 

‘father had done t corners, and — 
oack and side, 
Bound with ~ 

f] French seal, 
with an abso- 


gold title on = 


i lutely flexible — 


4 back. Contains 
' 7 Atlas index, 
3 

fy maps, and a 
family record, ~ 
‘Size when ~ 
rt 2 CXx9% 


ou 
this beams . 


ful Bibie— ~— 
sentpostage | 


paid—tor sending us a list of three new ~ 


yearly subscribers to The Progressive 
Farmer, or for two new yearly sub- — 


scribers and $1 00 additional, or for one 
new yearly subscriber and $1.75 ad- 
ditional. Cash price, $2.50. 


A full year’s subscription to The Pro- 


gressive Farmer (new or renewal) and 


this solendid Bible both for only $3.00, & 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 


Raleigh, N, C. Starkville, Miss. 








only limited quantity. Each 


on. Price $1 per bu. 
I do not ship less than 2 bushels. 





SELECTED 


COTTON SEED 


Bates, Cleveland, Cookes and Improved Five Lock Texas Wood. 
Texas Wood Cotton cannot be beat for Sandy Land or Light Fertiliz- 
ing and will stay in the burs longer and with less deterioration. 
This variety has been proved best for the Wilt District. 
] of the above varieties ready for 
shipment in 2 bushel burlap bags with name of each variety printed 
Terms cash, check or P. O. order with order. 


all my orders and you better not wait too long. Order Today. 


JI. H. BENNETT 


Clio, Marlboro Co., S. C. 


I have 


Last season I could not fill near 











Hustler Planers and Matchers 


Are the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers. 
Wiil surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. 


and match 10 in. wide by 4% 


in. to 2 in. thick and make 3-side mouldings. 


Light running, strong and simple: 
Will dress 24 in. wide by 6 in. th 
Capacity 20 to 40 lin 


ft. per minute. We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Swing Saws, etc 


Write for catalogue No. 20. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








‘Cuts faster. : 


Uses less power. 


| Portable—easy to set —- Absolutely accurate set. 
t 


Quick return. One ha 


he parts of other mills, 


; The perfected sawmill of 56 years experience. 


Get our big. new catalogue on Sawmills. 
Steam Engines Boilers. and Mill Equipments. 








drills. 0 
Made of steel, iron and brass. 
Pays for itself—one season. 





! Gahoon Seed Sower 


“World’s standard broadcast sower for all kinds of 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive 


Saves money and time—increases profits. 
Lasts a lifetime. 
s Price $4.00 prepaid 
east of Rockies—possibly less at your dealer’s.” 


, GOODELL CO., 18 Main St., Antrim, N.H. 











in oil. Has 


any other and lasts longer. 





teen leading vetern- 
iarians. Send today, 


157 Ohio 8t. 


your dealer and see and examine it before you buy. 
Send a postal for valuable FREE Treatise on the Clipping of Horses written by six- 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


Chicago Shearing Machines in the werld, 
A 


Don’t Pay 1 Cent For This STEWART BALL BEARING 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE Until You Getit 


ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules witheutany change 
whatever. Hasallfile hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dust and dirt, and running 
eet of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 
brated Stewart single tension nut clipping knife. Clips easierand faster than 
Every machine fully guaranteed. Go right to 


It’s the best 
Clipping Wf! 
Machine @ 


$7.50 


The price there is only, 


‘We make the largest line ef [= 
Horse Clipping and Sheep 


sk for complete Catalogue. 


colored — 


ie 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 








SIXTEEN SUGGESTIONS TO UNION MEN. 


Sixteen Subjects Which Preside nt H. Q. 


Alexander in His An- 


nual Address Suggested for the Consideration of All Members 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


id WILL close this report with a 
3 I few suggestions that I believe will 
4 be for the good of the organiza- 
, tion. 

(1) That there should be no abate- 
' ment in our efforts to promote the 
' interest in an education that will fit 
- our boys and girls for the life that 
~ they must live. 
: (2) That we should continue to 
% teach co-operation by precept and ex- 
ample; what it is; what it means; 
what it does; to the end that our 
people may substitute the benefi- 
cence of co-operation for the war- 
fare of competition; that the public 
nay be delivered from the middle- 
nen, capitalists and monopolists who 
would make the laborer work for the 
least and the consumer pay the ut- 
most. 

(3) That we should promote the 
spirit of true fraternity throughout 
our order; always placing the com- 
mon good before private interest. 

(4) That the State Union should 
adopt the charter and estabish a 
State central warehouse as a ship- 
ping point to supply county ware- 
houses that can not buy in car lots. 

(5) That the County Unions should 
* spare no efforts to secure county 
warehouses. This is absolutely nec- 
essary if we are ever to build up a 
permanent system of co-operative 
selling and buying. 

(6) That the tobacco counties 
'. should erect dry prizeries and pre- 
pare to pool their tobacco, whic is 
co-operative marketing. 

(7) That the grain, stock, fruit, 
and trucking counties should elimi- 
nate the middle men by co-operative 
selling (and buying) through the 
county warehouse; and as a neces- 
sary adjunct to success, that their 
crops be well graded and packed; ani 
that all Union farmers use the col- 
umns of the Union Farmer to let 
their brethren know what they have 
for sale or exchange. 

(8) That all farmers determine 
now and for all time to raise all 
' food crops for man and beast. We 
' must do this if we are ever to suc- 
ceed in our calling. We will never 
be able to control the marketing of 
our money crops as long as they are 
' pledged for the payment of bills for 

supplies. 

(9) That all farmers adopt scien- 
tific methods of farming that will 
» not only conserve but build up the 
| fertility of their soil. This is the 

permanent, rock basis of all success- 

ful agriculture. And as a very im- 
' portant adjunct thereto, that more 
| and better stock be raised on all 
, farms. 

j (10) That we quit buying high- 
» priced, ready-mixed fertilizers, which 
' impoverish the farmer and enrich the 
fertilizer trust, ever keeping in mind 
'. the statement of the National Year- 
' Book of Agriculture that two-thirds 
© of the money spent for commercial 


> fertilizers is a total loss. Deep plow- 


' ing and the rotation of crops, grow- 
ing legumes to fill the soil with nitro- 
Zen and humus, with the aid of phos- 

_DPhates, lime and potash, and cotton- 
seed or cottonseed meal, will give 

' More profitable results, both in yield 


* and in permanently building up your | 


»soil. Do not sell your cottonseed, 
>but exchange for meal if you can get 
@n equal exchange. 


(11) That all cotton farmers hold 





their cotton just as long as possible, 
and if the price remains under ten 
cents until planting time next spring, 
then reduce the acreage at least 50 
per cent and plant food crops. I can 
not indorse the holding plan devised 
by the committee appointed by the 
Governors’ Conference at New Or- 
leans. It is really not a holding plan 
but a plan to sell on “call.” 


(12) I suggest further, that every 
man keep himself well informed on 
the current political issues of the 
day. It is safer to do your own think- 
ing than to let some lawyer-politician 
do it for you. I presume that every 
man here believes in a democracy, 
since a democracy is a government in 
which the supreme power rests in the 
hands of-the people. 


is the only way in which the people 
can rule effectively. 


(13) That if we want to be free 
from the domination of professional 
politicians, we should stand for and 
advocate State-wide primaries for all 
offices instead of conventions which 
often defeat the will of the majority 
of the people. 


(14) That every man should studv 
the Torrens Svstem of registration of 
land titles, and that we nress this 
question on the minds of the people 
next year, leeding un to a successful 
fight before the next Legislature. 


(15) That we as progressive citi- 
zens, study the land question. The 
land is a God-given heritage to the 
people. No man can create land. To 
monopolize the ownership of land in 
the hands of the few, while the many 
are homeless, is morally wrong and 
should be prohibited by law. Alien 
ownership of land should not be per- 
mitted. Corporations. as corpora- 
tions, should not be allowed to pur- 
chase and hold lands not needed in 
the business, for sveculative pur- 
poses. Some limitations should be 
vlaced on individual ownership of 
land, that the rich may not crowd 
out the poor and make the great 
mass of our people tenants. More 
than half of them are now living 
in hired homes. TI would like to see 
everv white man in North Carolina 
the owner of his home, and a good 
school in reach of it for his children. 
The State should provide at least a 
six months’ term each year. And 
then I might add that in my own pri- 
vate opinion the man who will not 
let his children go to school should 
be compelled to do it by law. 

(16) One of the cardinal principles 
of the Farmers’ Union is to discour- 
age the “credit and mortgage sys- 
tem.’”” Why should not the chattel 
mortgage on crops that do not exist 





Then let every | 
man study and advocate the initia- | 
tive, referendum and recall, as this ; 
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OUR> fertilizer’ increases your 
yields. But it also makes your 
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soil acid. Humus decays—acids 
are given off by the plant roots—organic 
nitrogen and ammonia turn into acid 


forms. 


Cultivated fields cannot help be- 
coming acid. 


cAnd acid lands lead finally to barren fields. 


But nature gives us a remedy lime. 
acidity, makes these elements that are dormant available. 











Lime corrects this 


If your soil is so hard that the plant is strangled and 
starved for food, lime opens up the soil. 
and loose that plant foods are easily washed out, it binds 
the soil together. 


If it is so light 


Cotton corn and tobacco tax the soil heavily, rob it of 
its sweetness. Lime and Lime alone is the antidote. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is the best lime 
made, made for generations by the same people with 
properties utterly lacking in ordinary agricultural lime. 
Write for prices and name of nearest dealer. 


A. S. LEE & SON, S CO., Incorporated, 


Dept. B 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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Land Lime 


Now Is the time te 
apply it. 





C. P. Prepared Land Lime 








R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar 
materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and 
ecomony in handling. 


i Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. Write 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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be abolished? Isn’t it a curse rather 
than a blessing to the poor? Isn’t 
it largely responsible for. the forced 
sale of distressed cotton on a con- 
gested market? Will we ever be able 
to control the marketing of cotton or 
tobacco <s long as 40 per cent of it is 
raised under a blanket mortgage? 
Think on these things. 


——- 





Save $1.00 


On Your Progressive 
Farmer Subscription 


Special 3 year rate only $2.00. 
You cannot afford to do without The 
Progressive Farmer. You intend to 
continue your subscription every 
year. Save the trouble of remittin 
every year and $1.00 in cash by se 
ing $2.00 now to pay up three years 
in advance. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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_ ean 
Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the resu ts that have 
created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the South 


We are Better Prepareo 
Than Ever Before 


to supply you with the goods that 
will increase your crop yields 25 to 
60 per cent and permanently im- 
‘rove your land. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 

















The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


= the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
\etin by the best euthority in the United States 
op Lime on the Farm. and get price on the 
surest lime Don’t buy earth, water, sand, ete 
‘ postal will give you reasons. 


POWGATAN LIME CG.. - = Strasberg, Ve 
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Stonanrdé the 
Werld Over. 
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BUYING IMPLEMENTS, BREEDING 
STOCK, AND WAREHOUSING. 





An Enterprising Mississippi Farmer 
Reports Experience in Numerous 
Lines. 


Messrs, Editors; I most strongly 
believe in co-operation among farm- 
ers. You are doing your best, it 
seems to me, and a great work in 
advocating co-operation. 


My experience: A neighbor and I 
owned a mower and rake, when we 
were not able to own them individ- 
ually. We mowed for our neighbors. 
Same neighbor and I own a pea- 
huller. We thresh peas for the citi- 
zens. 


Eight neighbors and I bought a 
fine Red Poll bull. Neither of us, 
separately, would have bought him. 
By this co-operation we increased his 
territory a great deal. We carried 
him from one shareholder’s farm to 
another, and still had him in care 
of an interested party. Patrons 
brought their cows to him. 

A neighbor and I bought a corn 
binder, which has given highest sat- 
isfaction. ; 

This neighbor, two others and I, 
bought a husker and shredder. It 
does perfect work. 

Six of us built and are maintain- 
ing a rural telephone line, greatly 
Teducing expense and increasing fa- 
cilities for business. 

A great many neighbors, citizens 
“and I,” all members of the Farmers’ 
Union, built and have run, a cotton 
warehouse for several years. 

We are now arranging to join the 
great’ Farmers’ Warehouse Com- 
pany, of Jackson, Miss. We will 
ship cotton from our warehouse di- 
rect to the cotton mills. domestic and 
foreign. In fact, we have already 
done this through the Farmers’ 
Warehouse Company. 

Our warehouse buys cotton seed, 


and handles cottonseed meal, hulls, 
bran, shorts, syrup, flour, wagons 
and fertilizers, all at reduced prices. 
The Farmers’ Warehouse Company 
has a wholesale produce department 
and is arranging to buy general prod- 
uce through the sixty-odd ware- 
houses in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Louisiana. 


My observation: 
bought a corn drill. 


Four bought a stalk cutter. 

Four bought a mower and rake. 
Two bought a disc harrow. 

Three farmers bought a saw mill. 


Three neighbors 


Six farmers, two in each co-opera- 
tion, furnish stock and implements 
jointly, and rent graders to work 
public roads under contract. 

I know several companies which 
bought fine jacks and stallions. They 
have succeeded with them. I have 
patronized two of each. 

Three of the greatest editors in 
the South are co-operating and pro- 
ducing the best farm paper in the 
South—tThe Progressive Farmer. Let 
us take and read said paper! Let 
us co-operate! S. D. SISK. 

Nettleton, Miss. 





HOW READING HELPS. 

When you find a farmer who 
strives to go it alone, you certainly 
find one who is not all up on farm- 
ing. I have been farming in a small 
way for twenty years and I must 
confess I never knew the first letter 
towards successful farming until I 
commenced reading The Progressive 
Farmer. My place was poor. I 
couldn’t raise more corn than I 
would use to feed work stock and 
none for the pigs, and from three to 
seven hundred pounds seed cotton 
per acre. [I have been reading The 
Progressive Farmer for a little more 
than two years and am trying to use 
all the information 1 could possibly 





put into practice, and this year 
(1911) I gathered from 20 to 25 
bushels of corn, the same in oats, 
250 bushels of potatoes, and from 
1,200 to 1,800 pounds seed cotton 
per acre. My hogs and cattle are all 
in good condition, and to these I am 
not feeding any grain that has to be 
gathered. In fact, I am just writing 
to assure you that your suggestions 
are all good and will apply to the 
wiregrass of old eastern Georgia. 
- R. H. CHANCE. 
Millen, Ga. 





The seeds of plants are rich in 
phosphoric acid and _ accordingly 
when seeds or grains are sold from 
the farm, the supply of phosphoric 
acid is depleted. On the other hand, 
when grains or concentrated feeds 
are purchased, as in dairying, the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


supply of phosphoric acid is incregg. 
ed. The dairy farmer who buys large 
quantities of grains, feeds them ang 
puts the carefully saved manure oj 
his lands is about the only kind of 
farmer who can hope to avoid the 
purchase of phosphoric acid unless he 
is willing to submit to the depletion 
of his soil fertility. 





What He Really Wanted. 

A clerk showed forty patterns of 
ginghams to a man whose wife had 
sent him to buy some for her for 
Christmas, and at every pattern the 
man said: ‘‘My wife said she didn't 
want anything like that.” 

The clerk put the last piece back 
on the shelf. “Sir,” he said, “you 
don’t want gingham. What you 
want is a divorce.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Tournal 








| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 
Farms Wanted er Offered Fer Sale or Rem 





In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale o: 
for rent. We do not extend our = 
guarantee to such announcements, use 
every purchaser should see land for him- 
self before buying, but no man Is permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us sal ory references 
as to honesty and finsncial responsibility. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


We have several good farms for sale 
in Alamance Countv. 


Central Loan and Trust Co., Burlington, N. C. 


YONAH 


inducements to fruit 
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The famous Piedmont 
section, northeast 
Georgia. 6 land of! 








. es, 
can, grai etc. The best of farming lands will pro- 
Soe t to 2 bales of cotton, 60 to 100 bushels 
ides crops of small 

water, fine climate, no mosquitoes, splendid scenery, 
tine schools and churches, 1800 fee elevation. Prices 
range from $5.00 to $50.00 per acre. Send for geconipure 
4 mphiet and price list. CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 





MPANY. Cornelia, ¢ 





It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, milc climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops, 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, will mail a free book profusely 
illustrated with duotone engravings, supported by 
signed statements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock ; and tell how we can help 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. > 


,3.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 


275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 


Real Estate Bought and Sold 


Farms and Farm Lands, Town Lots, Houses and 
Lots and Property Rented. 














N. Fitzhugh L. Whitfield, Attorney, 
Clinton, Sampson County, N. C. 





Farm Lands For Sale 


In Nash, Edgecombe, Halifax and Orange Counties 








No. 16, 544 Acres $20 Acre 


Terms—One-half cash, balance in one and two 
years, with{finterest. 


This farm is near Hilliardston and about 12 miles 
from Rocky Mount, 60 acres cleared, two tenant 
houses andfbarns and stables on the place. This 
is an excellent stock farm. Timber all sold, but 
there is enough wood on the place to last for years 
forfamilyuse. Time of cutting timber out January, 
1912. This place is known as the Pecosin Place. This 
pecosin is said to contain 200 acres. Land is very 
rich, and with intelligent management could be 
made a splendid?farm. Good roads into the city 
of Rocky Mount, and place-convenient to the 
county ‘school or to the city institutions, also to 
church. 


No. 41, 87 1-2 Acres, $2,500 


Terms—One-third cash, balance in one and two 
years, with interest. 

This farm consists of 8714 acres. 2114 acres in woods 
and timber, and is situated on the Louisburg ancy 
Castalia road, 2144 miles west of Castalia. It ig 
known as the J. D. Shearin place. There are 
acres cleared, and two settlements of 7 rooms. 
This farm will yield cotton, corn, tobaceo and 
peanuts 


No. 50, 326 Acres, $20 Acre 


‘Terms—One-third cash, balance in five years 
with interest. 


This farm consists of 326% acres of light gray, 
tich soil, situated 8 miles from Weldon, N. C., and 
8 miles from Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 100 acres of 
cleared land, 150,000 feet of timber, mostly pine; 
2.000 cords of good wood, four tenant houses. Place 
convenient to church and school. 


No. 48, 71 Acres, $800 


_ Terms—One-half cash, balance in one year, with 
interest. 


This farm is situated 244 miles south of Spring 
Hope, and known as a part of the Rice farm; 20 
acres cleared, soil sandy loam; timber sold. No 
buildings on place. This farm is at present a little 
run down, thus the low figures, but with intelligent 
cultivation this would rank as one of the best in 
the country. 1,000 cords of wood on the place, 
which would bring $2.59 per cord. delivered at 
Rocky Mount. 


No 52, 35 4cres, $100 Acre 


Terms—One-half cash, balance in three years, 
with interest. 

This farm of 35 acres is about one-half mile from 
Rocky Mount and is near the new transfer yards; 
is good farming land and will be valuable property 
as building lots, as it is convenient for those who 
work for the railroad on the yards or at the shops. 


No, 55, 100 Acres, $1,500 


Terms—One-half cash, balance in one year, with 
interest. 

Farm in Nash county, known as Matthews Tract. 
This farm is situated three or four miles from Cas- 
talia. This property has not been kept up to a 
high state of cultivation, but with intelligent work 
and close attention the place can be made a good 
farm. 


No. 71, 45 Acres, $2,000 


This farm has 20 acres cleared land and 25 acres 
in woods, with some saw timber, and is located with- 
in 400 yards of the main street leading into Castalia. 


No, 56, 247 Acres, $3,000 


Terms—One-half cash, balance in one year, with 
interest. ~ 

This property is situated in Nash county, 12 or 
1 #miles from Nashville, the county seat, and known 
a#Laban Taylor place. On account of not being 
®w.merly kept up both houses and land are run 
L»wn, but with some intelligent labor both land 
and bouses can be put in good condition. This 
property is reasonable at the price asked for it. 


No. 65, 108.1-3 Acres, $30 Acre 


Ts ms—One-half cash, balance in one year, with 
inter>s 

Thsstarm contains 108 1-3 acres, situated in Nash 
count, near Hunter’s Hill. A 4-room house is 
now b «ing erected on the place; land is fertile, with 
clay ; rb-soil; 1,000 or more cords of wood, with 
some o®;, gum and pine timber. There is a good 
pastur- with stream of water. All of this land is 
in woou. except 3 or 4 acres. Good neighbors and 
convenient to church and school. 


No. 75, 155 Acres, $3,875 
Terms—One-half cash, balance in one and two 
years, with interest. 
This farm is situated on rural route No. 1, in 





adjoins the lands of David Everette and others. 
This property is in a fair state of cultivation, 35 
acres cleared land, and there are between three and 
four hundred fruit trees, mostly apple, on the place. 
Also a four-room tenant house, several out build- 
ings and a good pack house. Farm is leased for 3 
years from January 1, 1912. 


No. 69, 90 Acres, $1,800 


Terms—One-half cash, balance in one and two 
years, with interest. 

This farm contains 90 acres, about 20 acres is 
cleared land and balance in woods; has three-room 
dwelling house, barn and out-houses, situated about 
six miles from Rocky Mount, in Nash county. 
This place is known as the Dixon or Old Wilson 
place, adjoining the lands of David Everette, Mrs. 
Viverette and others. 


No. 81, 77 Acres, $4,000 


Terms—$2,500 cash, balance in two years, with 
interest. This farm is located on the Durham and 
Greensboro road, 200 yards from Seaboard Rail- 
road, 714 miles from Durham, 8 miles from Chapel 
Hill and 34 mile from University. here is a nice, 
nine-room dwelling house on this place also barn 
and necessary out-buildings, all in good repair. 
About 25 acres cleared and two acres in apple 
and peach orchard. Timber, oak and pine, 52 
acres. Productive soil, fine grain and grass land 
as well as cotton. About 2,000 cords of wood on 
place. Price for timber without land $1,000.00. 


No. 77, 55 3-4 Acres, $1,500 


Terms—One-third cash, balance in one and two 
years, with interest. 

This farm, known as the Sapony Place, is situated 
in Nash county, about ten miles from Rocky Mount. 
Contains 5534 acres with 22 acres cleared. Soil, 
light loam, with clay sub-soil. Wood, 500 cords. 
Two-room house and tobacco barn on place. 


No. 51, 1,100 Acres, $20 Acre 


Terms—One-half cash, balance in three years, 
with interest. 

This is one of the old ante-bellum places. Sub- 
stantial house of several rooms, beautifully located 
on the crest of the hill, with good view of surround- 
ing countiy, large barns and out houses, 11 tenant 
houses, 3 tobacco pack houses, 2 strip houses and 9 
barns. 300 acres are cleared land. Timber is sold 
to 10 inches, but there are 10,000 cords of wood on 





Nash county, 5% miles from Rocky Mount, and 


place and fine growing timber—pine, gum, oak and 


hickory. Several nice streams run through this 
property. Situated in Halifax county, one mile 
from Ringwood, which has a fine school and church- 
es. This farm is within a few miles of the noted 
Garrett Vineyards, noted for Scuppernong grape 
culture, with a constant market for same. Soil 
produces fine tobacco, cotton, corn, peanuts, etc. 
Farm is so located that it could with advantage 
be cut into three nice farms. 


No. 47, 179 1-2 Acres, $4,500 


This farm is situated three miles from Castalia, 
has 70 acres cleared land, and there are about 
1,500 cords of wood on the place. This farm has good 
clay sub-soil and is very productive, producing @ 
bale of cotton to the acre, and is suited to grains, 
clover, tobacco, peanuts, corn, etc. 


No. 82, 96 Acres, $2,500 
Terms—One-half cash, balance in one year. 
This farm located on Raleigh and Tarboro road, 
4% miles from Nashville, N. C., contains 34 acres 
cleared land, in good state of cultivation. Soil, 
red and gray loam; 2,500 feet of timber intimated. 
Timber, long and short straw pine, oak, ash, gum, 
poplar, hickory and dogwood. Large quantity of 
wood. This place known as L. D. Rackly Home 
place. Price for timber without land, $900.00. 

This property has a tenant house with three rooms 
also barns, stables and outhouses. 


No. 85, 75 Acres, $2,500 | 

Terms—One-half cash, balance in 12 months with 
interest. 

This farm contains about 75 acres of land, some 
30 or more acres cleared and balance in woods, a0 
lies on the main road leading from Rocky Mount 
to Nashville, about five or six miles from Rocky 
Mount. It has a nice three-room cottage, with front 
and back porch, and out buildings. The soil 1 
light loam with clay sub-soil, suitable for cottoD, 
peanuts and tobacco. Ample wood for use © 
farm. This farm is leased for 1912. 


No. 86, 963 Acres, $10,000 

Terms—One-half cash, balance $1,000 per yeat: 
with interest. 

This farm is situated in Halifax county, about 
3% or 4 miles to Ringwood, N. C., and known 
the Harrison farm, about half cleared land, timber 
sold. There are six tenant houses on this property, 
and seven tenants. This is one of the old planta 
tions, somewhat run down, but a great bargall 
at price asked for it. Plenty of wood for use © 
farm and a good stream of water adjoins the place. 
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L. F. TILLERY & SON. 


lips Building, - - - ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 
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HERS’ EXPERIENCE MEET- 
— 6G 
(Continued from page 11.) 
tion in State work, the second is a 
ecessful teacuer, and the third is 
in college. . We are very proud of 
them. And if any mother is more 
peloved than txis step-mother I do 
not know ber, nor do I envy her, for 
{ am satisfied with the love of my 

step-children. 

“One other thing that has been re- 
marked on is the fact that we have 
such healthy children. Not more than 
twice in my married life have we 
had to call a physician. I wasted no 
time in frills and furbelows, tried to 
be sensible in clothing, gave personal 
attention to bathing and dieting. We 
had regular hours for eating, plenty 
of well cooked, plain foods, with the 
heaviest meal at noon. I did not al- 
low tea or coffee oftener than once 
a day and that for breakfast; requir- 
ed thorough mastication; left off 
pies and cakes, except about once a 
week, and then not much at a time. 

“T believe most real mothers will 
agree with my plan of raising chil- 
dren, but say they can not be so 
methodical. It may be that if I were 
a real mother I could not either, but 
I believe I should make a tremen- 
dous effort, for method or system is 
the only way to make a success at 
any thing.” 


su 





HAVE A MEDICINE CHEST. 


Suppose we try to get those un- 
sightly medicine bottle: from the 
mantelpieces this winter. Of course 
it is quite a handy place to put a 
bottle after using some of its cor- 
tents. We ladies could find an ob- 
scure corner for the medicines, but 
Men want things in convenient 
places. So I suggest a medicine cab. 
inet. It can be bought for a few 
dollars, with a mirror front and con- 
structed so as to contain every size 
bottle you wish to possess. Then fill 
it with medicines you know, and 
don’t forget to purchase absorbent 
cotton and medical gauze for binding 
cuts, Toothache wax could be men- 
tioned, too. Sometimes an illness 
may be prevented by simple remedies 
we might administer ourselves and 
at the same time avoid a doctor’s 
bill. 

If you do not feel able to purchase 
this cabinet, why not get a white 
pine box, divide it into partitions and 
have a door put on by hinges, or a 
tiny curtain across the front would 
not look bad, but be sure and stain 
the box or paint it. The cabinet or 
box would not look bad in any living 
or bed-room. A small statue or 
easeled picture might be placed on 
top of it. 

MRS. MARY McREYNOLDS. 

Sturgis, Miss. 





BULLETINS FOR WOMEN READ- 


ERS. 
@ On page 4 we are printing a list of 
Farmers’ Bulletins every farmer 


should have. There are also a num- 
ber of these bulletins of special inter- 
est to women, as per list herewith. 
Write your Congressman for those 
you want—tthey are are free for the 
asking. 

School Problems. 


134. Tree Planting on Rural 
School Grounds. 

218. The School Garden. 

385. Boys’ and Girls’ Agricul- 
tural Club. 

408. School Exercises in Plant 
Production. 


409. School Lessons on Corn. 
428. Testing Seeds in Home and 
School. 


Health. 
* 155. How Insects Effect Health 
in Rural Districts. 


877. Harmfulness of 
Mixtures. 


393. Habit-Forming Agents. 


Headache 


444. Remedies and Preventives 
Against Mosquitoes. 

449. Rabies or Hydrophobia. 

450. Some Facts About Malaria. 

463. The Sanitary Privy. 


Household. 


34. Meats, Composition and Cook- 
ing. 

85. Fish as Food. 

93. Sugar as Food. 

121. Beans, Peas and Other Le- 
gumes as Food... 

128. Eggs and Their Use as Food. 

142. Principles of Nutrition. 

75. Home Manufacture of Grape 
Juice. 

182. Poultry as Food. 

183. Meat on the Farm. 


185. Beautifying the Home 
Grounds. 

195. Annual Flowering Plants. 

203. Canned Fruits, Preserves and 
Jellies. 

248. The Lawn. 

249. Cereal Breakfast Foods. 

256. Preparation of Vegetables for 
the Table. 


270. Modern Conveniences for the 
Farm Home. 

293. Use of Fruit as Food. 

295. Potatoes and Other 
Crops as Food. 

298. Food Value of Corn and 
Corn Products. 

332. Nuts-and Their Uses as Food. 

345. Some Common Disinfectants. 

359. Canning Vegetables in the 
Home. 

363. 

375. 


Root 


The Use of Milk as Food. 
Care of Food in the Home. 
389. Bread and Bread Making. 
391. Economical Use of Meat in 
the Home. 


“SAVES ONE THIRD. 


‘OF SMOKED MEAT. 


LIQU:IS=34DKE 


OU know about Liquid Air. Li- 
quid Smoke is made by the op- 
posite process. The air you 

breathe can be compressed into liquid 
form. Liquid Smoke is the gases from 
wood, compressed into a liquid by 
intense heat and pressure. 

As you know, one-third the weight 
of meat is lost in the smoke house pro- 
cess and you have all the danger and 
all the work of smoking. The best 


FIGARO 
PRODUCT | 


SRYAL: 





413. The Care of Milk and Its Use 
in the Home. 

426. Canning Peaches. 

459. House Flies. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER DO- 
MESTIC SCIENCE COURSE. 


For the benefit of the many read- 
ers of the Home Circle who are not 
taking our course in domestic 
science, we are going to publish the 
questions asked in this course and 
the answers to these questons. We 
believe thousands of busy housekeep- 
ers will find the instruction in these 
questions and answers of great value. 
Below is the first lesson; the others 
will appear in regular order: 


Question.—What points are to be 
attained in the cooking of food? 

Answer.—Cooking brings out the 
flavors in food and develops new ones 
and makes soluble, substances which 
the human stomach could not other- 
wise digest. 

Q. What are the first steps in 
cooking? ; 

A. Nothing will cook until it is 
warmed, and warming and drying are 
usually the first steps in cooking. 
This, of course, depends on what food 
is to be cooked. Food is also fuel for 
the human body, the amount and 
quality of fuel should vary according 
to work of individual, climate or sea- 
son. 

Q. What effect has water upon 
food? 

A. By its aid many foods and fla- 
vors are put in forms more accepta- 
ble to the palate and more readily 
absorbed by the body than they could 
be otherwise. 

Q. What is meant by ‘flavor’ of 
water? : 

A. The difference between water 
freshly boiled and that which has 
been kept hot for a long time, there- 
by losing gases which give life to 
fresh water. Stale water injures the 
flavor of food. 

Q. What effect has careless dish- 
washing upon the flavor and whole- 
someness of food? 

A. It causes ill flavors of food. 
Abundance of water is of first im- 
portance in washing dishes. 

Q. Define terms ‘‘boiling,” ‘‘roast- 
ing,’’ “‘toasting,” “sauteing.”’ 


flavors are extracted by dripping. 


1t costs you $1.50 per hundred pounds to smoke yy 


your meat by the smoke house 


process. By the 


*¢Figaro’’? Liquid Smoke process you can do it at a 
cost of 19 cents per hundred pounds, have one-third 
more meat and eliminate the danger of loss by skippers or fire. 


Guarantee on each package. 


EIGARO PRESERVAR 


(PRONOUNCED F!-GA-ROW ) 


is our patented trade name for this product. 


The price is 75 


cents per quart, which will preserve 400 pounds of salted meat 
through the hottest weather and with one-tenth the labor. It is 


instantaneous in its effect, It is 
Pure Food and Drug Acts. 


guaranteed by us under U. 8. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE. 


It will cost you nothing but the postage. Send us 25 cents in 
stamps and we will send you enough Figaro Preservar to smoke 100 


unds of meat. 


Put it to the test. 


Paint a piece of meat that 


infected with skippers and see the result. 


buy it in any quantity from any good merchant whohandles sup- 
sutra lou. Uor veluabia book of farm information will be sent on request. 


Figaro Company, 


A. Boiling is process of cooking 
food in water at 212 degrees F. 
Roasting is process of cooking food 
by exposing to intense heat at first to 
sear outside and then kept at moder- 
ate temperature until cooked thor- 
oughly. Toasting is application of 
heat to outside of foods already 
cooked. Sauteing is process of cook- 
ing in shallow fat. 

Q. Give methods of cooking in wa- 
ter. 

A. Boiling, stewing, steaming. . 

Q. Describe process of making tea 
and coffee. 

A. Tea should be made in earthen 
pot, using % to 1 teaspoonful tea to 
each half pint fresh boiling water. 
Leave covered for three to five min- 
utes and serve. For cold tea drain 
from grounds at once. Coffee may 
be steeped like tea or boiled.. Drip 
coffee pots are considered most satis- 
factory. 

Q. Why do frozem foods require 
more flavor and SWeetening? 

A. Organs of taste are benumbed 
by cold and stronger flavor is neces- 
sary to produce an effect. 

Q. What preserving principle is 
involved in canning? 

A. Sterilization of all articles 
which come in contact with article 
being preserved or canned. 

Q. How do processes of cooking 
meat and vegetables differ? 

A. Boiling tends to disintegrate 
foods, therefore boiling should usual- 
ly be applied to vegetables and stew- 
ing to meats. 





Member of the Family. 


Among Mr. Carnegie’s innumerable 
Scotch stories is one about a caddie 
of St. Andrews. 

This caddie’s wife—so Mr. Car- 
negie’s story runs—was much trou- 
bled by her husband’s loose way of 
life. He could never have a good 
day on the links but it must end with 
a wet night at the tavern. So, to 
cure him, the woman lay in wait on 
the road one evening, dressed in a 
white sheet. 

‘Who the deal are you?” asked the 
intemperate caddie. 

“T’m Auld Nickie,’ said the figure, 
in a hollow voice. 

“Gie’s a shake o’ yer hand, then,’’ 





619 Main Street 
DALLAS TEXAS 


said the tipsy caddie. ‘I’m married 
tae a sister o’ yours. She’ll be wait- 
in’ for us up at the hoose, an nae 
doubt she’ll make ye welcome.”—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Briggs: ‘‘Come, now, do you 
think that it is honorable to marry a. 
girl that you don’t love just because 
she has money?’’ Griggs: ‘‘Honor- 
able? Why, it’s necessary!’’—Life. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES ROSES 











For Sewing } 
Leather 


straps, anything Reavy or light. "Men 
ea" ol 
stitch.” Makes repairs heat and quick. Selle 
on sight. $1 prepaid. Agents getting rich. 
0.A.Myers Co., 6329 Lexington Ave.,Chicago, Il. 








NEW Feather $32 
Beds Only 





ne a limited time we offer full 36 


lb. New Feather Pillows $1.50 per 
pair, f. o. b. factory, cash with or- 
der. All new, live feathers and best 
A. C. cking, guaranteed as re- 
: ~ " presented or money back. Our re- 
ae aoe ferences, Commercial and Farm- 
_—_—__-—-__——- _ ers Bank, Mebane, N. C. Order to- 
day or write for order blanks. SOUTHERN FEATHER 
AND PILLOW CO., Dept. G, Mebane, N. C. 








The “‘Barnyard”’ Manure Distributor 


Drills"rough stable ma- 
nure right in the furrow, 
puts it out evenly and 
well pulverized. One 
horse draws it. Get our 
best cash prices. You 
can’t afford to be with- 
out it. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., Dept. 22, - Rome, Ga. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
Banking, Penmanship, Busi- 
ness English, Arithmetic, etc 


BY MAIL teyivuvcr was 














Draughon’s Bus. College, Box 12. Nashvill 






THE PROGRESSIVF ~ARMREY 
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Build 
a Telephone Line 


Send for the Book 
that Tells You How 


Anybody can build a neighborhood 
telephone system, if you use 


Western -Ekechri¢ 


Rural Telephones 


All you need do is to write your name and address on the coupon, and mail it to 
our nearest house. We will then mail, free of charge, a book ‘‘How to Build Rural 
“SS from the famous Moore Telephone Lines.’’ It is illustrated with pictures and diagrams that show exactly 
Bt. County grit. how everything should be done. It even gives the exact cost of instruments, wire, 
Ili WM Write TO-DAY for etc. If you and your neighbors get together and build the line, total cost to each 
— booklet. of you will be less than that of half a bale of cotton. 


Carolina Millstone Co. This is the book. Mail the coupon today, for it’s certainly worth it. _ 


pets WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell” Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
DALLAS 














This Carolina Corn Mill 
eeps Your Meal Sweet 





The Carolina Mill is not a toy mill run 
under high pressure. That’s why it does not 
scorch the meal or destroy its sweetness. 
Makes a high grade sweet table meal whether 
frun by steam or water. In a class of its own 
in that makes for excellence—and it’s 
made so good it will last an ordinary life 

time. The buhrs are 
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MAKE YOUR MONEY > 
WORK FOR YOU 


Invest your savings in dividend-paying 
stocks and bonds. We sell gilt edge secur- 
ities of sound, safe and prosperous banks 
in — Carolina and South Carolina for 
cash or 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


No speculations but a reliable investment. 
We also sell State, County and Municipal 
bonds, and first mortgages on improved 
real estate. Full information free on re- 
quest. Write us NOW. 


SAVINGS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


45 N. TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 





Address the house nearest you: 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 





























Insist On This! 


It does away with your taking any chances 


“Get On And Ride” 


Pretty as the picture, clean as a 
whistle, strong as need be. Every 
modern feature and adjustment. 
Leads the disc cultivator procession. 
You ‘‘ Get on and Ride,’’ it does 
the rest. Rigid or pivot pole, foot 
dodge, tread adjustment 50 to 63 
inches. Ball-bearing discs and every 
other feature insuring lightest draft 
and long life to the machine. Bar- 
ring-off and harrow attachments. 
Also spring tooth attachment. We 
make a great variety of riding and 
walking cultivators. 


BETTER THAN EVER 


} Lindsey’s No. 3 Drill for compost, stable and 
lot manure. Send us your address on a post- 
card for a catalogue. 

. LINDSEY & SONS, 

Box_22, CRYSTAL SPRINGS, Fleyd County, Geergia. 


24° fume 48 in. 
fed steel wire, Sasy to 
Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. eaqh $2.99 


Complete with latch « hinge: 


in wagon buying. Every wagon that 
shows it will pull lighter, do more work, 
last longer and cost less than any other. 








See Thornhill farm, freight and lumber wagons 
at your dealer’s—TO-DAY. Ask him about the 
unconditional Thornhill “money back” guarantee. 


orcad 
Bod Spool $1.50 
Bay direct from factory at wholesale 


prices. 
ES ober 's Mason Fence Cece Lecsburg.O. 





FARM YEAR BOOK FREE. 


For articles on farming experlences. 


2 CaSH 
PBIZES Write for full particulars, 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentuc 

Atlanta, Memphis, Tenn. 

New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La. 














THORNHILL WAGON CO. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Atlantic Coast Line 


| VIRGINIA 


“NEW YORE AMD J FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
‘FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 


“PALMETTO LIMITED.” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 


‘ork to beth Port Tampa and i 
Key. with steamah 


from 
For beautifully illustrated booklets 
.— and Ssopy of the ‘Purple Folder,” 


W. J. CRAIG, 


The Standard 
Remifies the: Tatoas Corton Bonet 
through the States of 
GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains 


(January to 


3 a la carte service. All 
ag ah pe 
steamships to and 


Wilmington, N. C 
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eel Wheels 


Read our book. See how Detroit-American Spre 


More Steel Than In Any Other 
eader 


| Rings 


“" 4—2/ Hold Your Spreader 
ay ar ease Order Till You Get | ™ 
Our Book and Offer ==; 


Let us quote you our 1912 sensational, money-saving, fe~tory 
prices on better spreaders than any mail order jobbing house 
ordealercan gei/ Just send your name and address on postal. 
2 aders are made and ¢he materrais we use. Compare all 
spreaders point for point. Note our price and terms. Buy where you get the diggest vaiue, the fairest treatment. 

1t will pay you to hold your spreader order til you get our book and offer! 


428 


For Handy Box 


Detroit-American—30 Days’ Trial =: >=.°"" ae 


We'll send you any Detroit-American Spreader, 50 to 100 bushel capacity, wood 
dy Wagon Box style, with the money in your pocket. age d 

We pay freight too! ail your postal. Read, in big book, about these nh 
features: Detroit-American Spreader has most steel—Stronger, more durable 
lighter draft, Power applied direct—no lost motion. Box 2 inches wider at 
rear—loa i cannot bind on sides. Box 17 inches deep—others only 15 inches deep 
or less. a simple—proof against mistakes of boy or help. 3 rollers to 
ix changes of feed from seat—nostopping. All Steel cylin- 

der and Rake! Front trucks set well back—help carry load. Double mt 
bolster. Unbreakable 15 inch steel 5th wheel! Rear axie, 2 inches cold-rolled 


American Harrow Co. 


or st-el wheels, or Han 


each apron slat! 


Cash or Credit 
Freight Pgid 


steel, braced! Let us mail — all he Snote, 

et our « tree 
ame? poco Reka a 
about these and many other advantages. 
Read what ownerssay. Note our prices on the 
size and “ye spreader So want, troit-Amer- 
ican line is complete. m’t decide till you hear 
from us. Weship promptly—no money down, we pay 
freight; cash or credit, 30 days free trial. Write postal 
now. Book also shows biggest values in Harrows, Cultivatorsand Engines. 


7121 Hastings Street Detroit, Mich. 





